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REVIEWS OF NEW BOOKS. 
THE HUNGARIAN WAR. 

Personal Adventures during the late War 
of Independence in Hungary. By the 

aroness von Beck. 2 vols. Bentley. 
Tue Baronessvon Beck is an Amazon,and what 
is more, a Spy. What man dared to do, she 
dared; and what man dared not try, she 
accomplished. An adoring partizan of Kos- 
suth, she undertook mission after mission 
from him, and went in disguise to the ene- 
my’s quarters wherever information was 
sought; visited his own associates, such as 
Gérgey and Dembinski, to canvass matters 
with them; and in all cases to convey or 
carry the intelligence to the handsome and 
magnificently moustached and bearded indi- 
vidual whose portrait in little adorns her 

publication. 

Now, a noble lady, of large possessions, 

devoting herself to the perilous occupation of 
aspy, and especially in so sanguinary a war- 
fare, is a phenomenon not to be hastily passed 
over. The patriotic feeling which inspired so 
extraordinary a line of conduct must be 
respected as heroic; and yet we peruse with 
some regret the accounts of a woman so em- 
ployed, and our sense of propriety revolts at 
the ideal which cannot but be conjured up, 
when we think of the scenes in which she 
must have mingled. It is absolutely painful, 
however great the cause, to imagine an edu- 
cated and refined female amid t'ie brutalizing 
circumstances to which this fearless Hun- 
garian dame exposed herself, and in which she 
took an active personal part. A camp fol- 
lower, from the carnage of the battle-field, 
cannot be looked upon without horror ; aught 
feminine mixed up with the orgies of a licen- 
tious soldiery makes one shudder at the mere 
contact with pollution; and we are glad to 
shut our eyes and thoughts to all the realiza- 
tions of what this lady must have undergone 
in the course of her dangerous enterprizes, and 
self-sacrifice for the love she bore her country. 
With such reflections we shall endeavour to 
quote from her work a few of the striking 
incidents with which it abounds. At first she 
went to Kossuth and volunteered her secret 
services, and one instance is related :— 
_ “He seemed astonished at my offer, but said the 
information to be of use to him, must be obtained 
immediately. I told him I would leave Pesth that 
very night, for the Austrian camp. At length he 
consented that I should undertake the journey, 
though with evident reluctance; and as I rose to 
take leave, he said: ‘I am exceedingly anxious for 
your personal safety. May our God preserve you, 
and conduct you happily back to us once more.’ 

“T dwell with mournful satisfaction on these 
a — did we foresee, when he 

ered them, that he would langui ive i 
ii guish a captive in 

But besides espionage, 
claims herself a heroine for battles, sieges, 
and other glorious feats of war. Of the 
battle of Murr, where Perezel commanded, 
she affords us an animated picture :—= 


the Baroness pro- 





‘We ascended a hill (she relates) by the way, 
from which we could plainly see the two armies, 
and even distinguish the several regiments, when- 
ever the smoke was swept away for a short time 
by the breeze. The thunder ef the cannon was 
fearful, and appeared to grow more furious every 
moment. The battle seemed to approach, con- 
tinually, nearer to us. 

‘We hurried forward, therefore, to Ikman, 
where we found the whole population assembled 
round the church, in order to hear the accounts, 
which some, who had ascended the tower, gave from 
time to time of the progress of the conflict. The 
excitement of the crowd was truly painful—it was 
easy to see that they wished the Hungarians to be 
victorious. Some wept, and some shouted, as if to 
encourage their champions; whilst others prayed 
aloud: ‘O, God of Hungary! grant the victory to our 
brave countrymen. Let this village be destroyed, if 
it please Thee; but save our soldiers from defeat.’ 

“TI ascended the tower myself, and obtained a 
position on one of the pinnacles, from which I could 
plainly discern the movements of the two armies. 
To those who have never seen large multitudes of 
men engaged in deadly conflict, it would be impos- 
sible to describe the sensations with which I looked 
upon the awful scene. The two armies were drawn 
up in nearly parallel lines, and from each there 
issued a continued stream of fire, which was all the 
more dreadful from being partially obscured by the 
smoke, that rolled upwards heavily, and formed a 
dark canopy above the infuriated combatants. The 
wind, occasionally, swept away the sulphurous 
clouds, and revealed the straight lines of soldiers, 
like stone-walls—immoveable and brilliant with 
fire; but the thick, black vavour soon again hid 
them from our view. From ‘ime to time, we ob- 
served bodies of horsemen :ssue from out of the 
clouds of smoke, and rush up to the opposing 
columns; sometimes they penetrated through them, 
and at others, they were received with a frightful 
discharge of cannon, before which they were swept 
back like dust. This continued for about an hour, 
without any perceptible change having taken place 
in the relative positions of the two armies. We 
then noticed that, at each end of the Austrian line, 
the stream of fire was advancing, and the whole 
line assuming a concave form, whilst the Hungarian 
fire was withdrawing at the corresponding points, 
and the line becoming convex. 

‘« After a little time, the two seemed to mingle 
together in undistinguishable confusion ; the rolling 
of the musquetry, and the thundering of the cannon, 
became indescribably furious, and then began 
gradually to relax, until, at length, the booming of 
the artillery alone was heard, at distant intervals, 
and then it ceased altogether. The battle was lost 
and won. The Hungarians, out of eight thousand 
men which they had brought into the field, lost one 
half in killed, wounded, and prisoners. The other 
half had been completely surrounded, and had cut 
their way through the enemy. It was this heroic 
and successful attempt, which had kindled up afresh 
the vividness of the firing towards the close of the 
battle, and which gave the Hungarians the claim 
of superior valour, though victory had declared on 
the side of the Austrians. 

‘‘The remains of our little army retreated in 
safety to the mountains, where they had an oppor- 
tunity of reposing and recruiting themselves, after 
this hard-fought and disastrous day.” 


And she thus apostrophizes her gallant 
countrymen on the occasion :— 








‘Had your leaders all proved as devoted to the 
cause of liberty, and as loyal to the fatherland as 
you, we should now be in full possession of national 
freedom, instead of wandering in distant lands to 
escape the fangs of the tyrant.” 


Setting out on another mission, the lady 
tells us :— 

‘Whilst engaged in preparing for my departure 
from Miszkolez, another proof of the deep anxiety 
which pervaded the troops, was presented to me. 
Colonel Danielis was announced, and entered my 
room in great haste and trepidation. He said he 
understood I was about to proceed to St. Peter's, 
and that he wished to impress upon me the great 
importance of judicious management, in the crisis 
to which the military affairs of Hungary had been 
brought. ‘I know,’ he continued, ‘that you pos- 
sess the unlimited confidence of the President: you 
have, therefore, the power of exorcising the dark 
spirit which has taken possession of the army, and 
of extinguishing its alarming discontent, by simply 
putting Kossuth in possession of the true state of 
affairs. He will implicitl credit your statement, 
and his genius will speedily find the means of free- 
ing us from this painful embarrassment.’ 

*<T told 1.'m that it was my settled intention to 
proceed to Debreczin, without an instant’s unneces- 
sary delay, on my return from St. Peter’s. He then 
took his leave, and having finished my preparations, 
I set out on my journey.” 

The particulars of her interviews with Dem- 
binski and Gorgey are very strange, but we 
can only select one trait. After some conver- 
sation, the former invited her to supper, and 
she says :— . 

‘I accepted the invitation, and met at his table 
a brilliant staff. We were served with an elegance 
and luxury which astonished me, although it was 
Dembinski’s usual style of living.” 

The Baroness’s opinions of all other per- 
sons seem to be tinged with her hero-worship 
of Kossuth. For example, we hear from her 
a very different version of the defence and 
surrender of Komorn, from that which we 
read in Klapka’s publication. 

‘‘ Had Guyon (she asserts) remained Commandant 
of Komorn, he would never have surrendered that 
impregnable fortress into the enemy’s hands with- 
out having made very different conditions from 
those under which Klapka afterwards delivered it 
up. He would at least have stipulated for the lives 
of numbers of brave men who, after Klapka’s ren- 
dition, were given up to the rope and gallows of 
Haynau.” 

Upon Haynau the full vials of her wrath 
are poured out; and it was a mercy for the 
old General that she was not at Barclay and 
Perkins’ on a certain memorable occasion. 
He would assuredly have fared as ill as if she 
had been the lady that was flogged when 
caught in useful offices like her own. But 
to a point more pregnant with interest for 
English readers. In pursuance of her voca- 
tion, the Baroness, in disguise, found her 
way to Vienna; and in the annexed para- 
graph evidently describes her reception by 
our Minister there :— 

“The next day I visited the Legation, and 
delivered Bathyanyi’s despatch. The Ambassador 
showed the same courtly politeness as formerly, but 
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the warm interest which he took in the Hungarian 
cause in the beginning of the struggle had evidently 
undergone some refrigerating process. He shook 
his head, and shrugged his shoulders, at Bathy- 
anyi’s despatch, and spoke of our hopes most dis- 
couragingly, ‘The Russians,’ said he, ‘ will be in 
Hungary in a few days: Prince Paskewich is on 
his march with one hundred and fifty thousand 
men; before such a force all opposition would be 
unavailing.’ This intelligence was not new to me; 
the Hungarian Government had foreseen, and 
endeavoured to provide for, such a contingency; 
but I must confess that the lukewarmness of the 
Ambassador wounded me deeply. I waited for no 
further answer, but having given my address, took 
my leave, 

“ Perhaps I was unjust to blame the Ambassador 
for this change of feeling: our star was on the 
wane. He was but the mere official channel of the 
policy of his nation, which, like that of every other 
nation, would be directed towards its own advan- 
tage in the first instance. There was nothing to 
be gained, in a commercial point of view, by aiding 
asmall inland kingdom, though it was gallantly 
struggling for life and freedom, animated by the 
highest principles and noblest impulses of huma- 
nity; whilst something might be lost by thwarting 
the designs of the two despots of Russia and 
Austria, whose hands were on our throats, and 
their knees on our bosom.” 

We subjoin another characteristic touch:— 

** At length Schlick, who had recovered from his 
recent defeats, appeared at the head of an army, 
to have stood before which would have been mad- 
ness in Poltenberg. He was compelled, therefore, 
to relinquish his favourite position, and to take 
refuge under the cannon of Komorn. Thus van- 
ished Poltenberg’s dreams of victory, and the softer 
dreams of his officers, for Schlick immediately took 
possession of Raab, and no doubt his subalterns 
laid rapid siege to the hearts which had been gar- 
risoned by the Hungarians, with what success it is 
not for me to say; but even in that warfare I 
believe the daughters of Hungary had too much 
patriotism to surrender, at least without making a 
stout defence.” 

Gorgey’s surrender is vividly described:— 

** At length the 13th of August, the dark day of 
Hungary, arrived. The drums were beaten, and 
the troops got under arms. I hastened to see the 
last of my brave countrymen, who had so often 
scattered before them the very men to whom they 
were now about to yield. Girgey rode at the head 
of the column, his brow was still bound up, as he 
had not quite recovered from the wound he had 
received before Komorn. His staff rode with him, 
accompanied by a large number of Russian officers. 
I drove out too ; I was determined to see the tragedy 
to an end, though my heart should break the 
moment after. Thesky was cloudless, and the sun 
shone brilliantly. I found our troops already drawn 
up before the encampment, between Villagos and 
Szilés. Near the latter place was a stream, crossed 
by a bridge, on the other side of which the Rus- 
sians were drawn up in order of battle. Our troops 
marched in companies to the bridge and laid down 
their arms, which were immediately taken pos- 
session of and carried across the bridge by the 
Russians. 

“It was a most piteous and affecting sight; our 
soldiers wept like children. The honved kissed his 
musket, pressed it to his heart, and then laid it 
down with the rest. The hussar dismounted from 
his horse, the beloved companion of his marches 
and his battles; the faithful friend, that had never 
failed him in time of need, with whom he had 
shared his last crust, and his straw bed, in the wild 
bivouac, He knew not how to part with him; he 
embraced him and kissed his lips, he sobbed upon 
his neck and wetted it with his tears; he repeated 
all the endearing names which he had given his 
charger, whilst the spirited and sagacious animal 
looked round, as if trying to comprehend his mas- 





ter’s agitation, and whinnied in response to his 
caresses. ‘This was a scene painfully touching, and 
can be understood by those only who know the 
marvellous attachment that springs up between 
the hussar and his horse: to deprive him of his 
horse, was to take away from the hussar a portion 
of his own existence. When he gave up the animal 
to the Russians, and returned to his ranks, he was 
a broken-down and disconsolate man. 

‘* The artillery was next delivered up; the gun- 
ners speaking to the different pieces, and bidding 
them farewell, as if they had been living creatures. 
Gérgey stood by the bridge, surrounded with Rus- 
sian officers. No tear fell from his eyes—no emotion 
was visible upon his countenance. He looked on 
cold and motionless as marble, betraying by no 
word or movement any sympathy with the manifest 
pain of the gallant warriors, who had fought beneath 
his orders on so many battle-fields, and who were 
ever so fearless and devoted. 

“* A low murmur of rage and vengeance against 
him rose from the Hungarian ranks, which he pre- 
tended, for a time, not to hear; but by-and-by it 
became too evident to remain unnoticed, and he 
rode away with the Russians into their encamp- 
ment. Those who, up to the last moment, had 
believed him true, now condemned him for a traitor. 
By two o’clock in the afternoon, ten thousand men 
had laid down their arms.” 


ae curtain was falling, and the Baroness 
tells :— 


‘*T directed my course now to one of my estates, 
which, for sufficient reasons, I had placed in the 
hands of a true friend, who held it for me in his 
own name, and faithfully discharged his trust; 
whilst the property was saved from confiscation as 
well as from plunder. I found everything there in 
good order; but of what advantage could it be to 
me? I had ventured all in the struggle against the 
party now dominant, and they knew it. I had de- 
ceived their utmost vigilance in order to assist my 
fatherland; I had penetrated their camps and for- 
tresses, even the very palace of their Emperor; and 
conveyed intelligence from thence to the champions 
of freedom. 

“Their vengeance against me was boundless; I 
could not hope to conceal myself from it, now that 
it was rampant in the land. These chambers and 
fields, where I had passed a sunny childhood in 
peace and security, could not shelter me from those 
that sought my blood. Suspicion never sleeps, and 
treason is ever ready at its service. I might be 
denounced at any moment to the Austrian autho- 
rities, and then death or imprisonment for life were 
the slightest penalties I had toexpect. I saw that 
flight and exile were my lot, and prepared to submit 
to it with calmness. I spent one night in the halls 
of my fathers; but even that did not pass without 
bringing tidings of fresh terror and distress.” 


Lucky in all her escapes, the Baroness gets 
safe to England; it is pitiable to think, minus 
fortune, and in pecuniary want. 


*«T lost no time (she says) in calling upon Klapka, 
to whom I looked under the circumstances for guid- 
ance and assistance. The reader may judge of my 
astonishment and consternation when I was in- 
formed that he had left London and was now in Bel- 
gium. This was a matter of serious import to me, as 
my money was nearly exhausted, and it was only 
through Klapka I had arranged to receive fresh sup- 
plies. Besides, I had not furnished myself with papers 
of legitimation, and he was the only Hungarian in 
London sufficiently acquainted with my labours and 
services on behalf of the fatherland to give me cer- 
tificates suited to my character. I began also, for 
the first time in my life, to have some apprehen- 
sions of want. I was terrified at the idea of being 
destitute of money in this vast wilderness of men. 
But there was yet M. Francis Pulszky, the diplo- 
matic agent of Hungary in London, who knew how 
I had lost all my wealth, and sacrificed all my 
future prospects, for our commoncountry. I went 








to him, but found that he was not in a position j 
render me any assistance whatever in the measur 
I wished to take, in order to reach the place 
Kossuth’s retreat. He had not the power, era 
had he the will, and it was useless to press thy 
matter. 

“TI returned to my humble lodgings weary ayj 
sick at heart; I knew not where to turn for adyiy 
or consolation ; I was absolutely without resouns 
and without hope; there was no soul to sympathiz: 
with me; I felt in its full bitterness the miseries of 
exile. To fill up the measure of my sufferings, ny 
health began to fail, and I was obliged to take {) 
my bed, where I lay in pain and suffering fe 
many a weary day and night helpless and hopeles, 
The gloom that overspread my country had extends 
itself to my wretched chamber, and enveloped ny 
couch; I thought my destiny was about to accom. 
plish itself, and that I should die a forgotten outeay 
in a foreign Jand, and be indebted to the charity of 
strangers even for a grave; every ray of promis 
had departed from my lot, and the shadows 
despair were gathering thick around me; I did not 
wish to live, but I would fain have died withoutthe 
knowledge of that cold isolation I had experienced,” 


The Baroness speaks in terms of enthni 
astic admiration of England and all its conti. 
tions. Her bold and spirited career will lag 
be remembered. 





THEORY OF SPIRITS. 


The Philosophy of Spirits in relation tr 
Matter. By C. M. Burnett, MD. 
Highley. 

Man has truly been called a superstitious 

creature :—whenever he turns his thoughts 

from the business of life to search for hidden 
causes he is met by mystery ; he perceives 
much in action that is quite beyond his com 
prehension, so unlike the result of humm 
control, that, even if he were not endowed 
with certain innate ideas, he must inevitably 
be led te conceive a supernatural agency. lb 
the semibarbarous state of all people some 
rude objects of common structure have beet 
worshipped as the representative of this om 
potence; Juno was venerated by the Thes- 
pians in the form of the trunk of a tree 

Diana and Ceres had no better emblem. 

* * * © Simulacraque mesta deorum 
Arte carent, czsisque extant informia truncis.” 

The whole history of charms, of the fetiehe 
of the Negro tribes, of the medicine bag of the 
American Indians, and of the shamanism 0 
the Northern Asiatics, show the energy oftle 
same thoughts, in this connexion of a supe 
natural and spiritual property with something 
tangible and visible; it is perfectly well 
known, too, that the belief in charms and the 
power of good and bad spirits, fairies a 
goblins, is quite as fresh as ever amongst out 
selves, not to mention the extravagant piteh 
to which Mesmerists and the ecstatic pt 

hets and prescribers carry on their sill 
impostures; astrology is even now a thriving 
rofession, for we could name a professor 2 

Canion whose waiting-room is often mot 

crowded than a physician’s in full practi 

All these show the tendency of a natun 

feeling unguided by that most useful of al 

senses, common-sense. ; 

The theory of Dr. Burnett, which he 1 
puts forth as a new one, is, that every thilg 
in nature, material or immaterial, organle 
inorganic, intellectual, mental, and instinetité 
is caused by spirits of different degrees 
matter, two “entities,” as he calls t 
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Motion of every kind is caused by spirits, one 
being superior to the other:— 

“There seems the most ample reason to infer 
that inasmuch as some of the same general cha- 
racters which distinguish the higher spirits of life, 
of man, and of angels, are to be traced in bodies 
that are less complicated or organised, such spirits 
do really exist. That degrees of power and sub- 
ordinate operation should be reposed in spirits that 
bear a corresponding relation to the material and 
inorganic parts of the creation, is neither improba- 
ble nor unreasonable.” 

He supports his views chiefly upon the 
direction of revelation, on the ground that— 

“Philosophy alone, however nearly it may ap- 
proach to truth, dependent as it is on the pro- 
gressive attainments of the human mind in the 
advancement of learning and inductive science, is 
at all times exposed to the disadvantages, in con- 
templating subjects so exalted, which must neces- 
sarily result from a capacity limited to the consi- 
deration of those that alone can be assigned to it 
more equitably. id * id 

“So that we are called upon to be most scru- 
pulously correct and vigilant, before we receive and 
acknowledge as axioms of science such statements 
as we know to be beyond the boundary of human 
learning or natural philosophy to determine.” 

This may be all very proper, but it is erect- 
ing a boundary to the researches of science 
which the best of people, we feel sure, have 
no desire or anxiety to see set up. 

In physics Dr. Burnett would send us back 
more than 2000 years, for he considers the 
phenomena of chemical action, of light, of 
electricity, of heat, of life, of mind, to be all 
caused by spirits; and not in the sense of an 
etherial fluid, or *mponderable, but an “ en- 
tity;” all which seems to be vague and useless, 
and reminds us how Thales thought the whole 
world was alive, and that the amber and 
magnet had a soul which caused them to move 
the objects they attracted. So other of the old 
Greek philosophers considered that every- 
thing consisted of infinite air. Ernst Stahl 
endeavoured to prove that the whole universe 
was actuated by a spirit (anima)—the Panthe- 
istieal doctrines have a similar tendency, and 
though we hardly think our author intends it, 
yet his views are not easily distinguishable 
from Pantheism, e. gi 

“We do not dispute the existence of many very 
diferent kinds of material substances and ma- 
terial bodies. There is no more reason to 
ispute the existence of many very different kinds 
of immaterial or spiritual substances and spiritual 
bodies: for if the natural bodies are thought to be 
all one kind of substance, it should be inferred 
alike of those we call spiritual. But both, as 
created bodies, are made up of the union of the two 
substances. We believe that God isa spirit, and 
We believe that the angels have spirits ; we believe 
ako that man has a spiritual part united to him 
which partakes not of the same characters as that of 
angels,” 

Metaphysical subjects always require a 
srupulous attention to language, and it is 
desirable that terms in use should be employed 
m preference to new ones. We find many 
words entirely coined, such as “ hypostasize,” 

deontology,” “mental gestation;” the word 
substance is made to mean either “ combined 
materiality” or “ uncombined materiality,” an 
absurdity only surpassed by the theorem that 

indivisibility is a quality both of uncom- 

ied material and immaterial substance.” 

ow can anything material be indivisible? 
Neither in chemical science do we find our 
author more careful, not to say less correct— 





iron, nickel, and cobalt, are called com- 
pounded bodies; and of oxygen, hydrogen, 
and nitrogen, we read:— 


‘These substances are of that attenuate cha- 
racter, and are capable of such minute and almost 
infinite subdivision, that we find them placed, as 
it were, in an intermediate position between the 
more characteristic examples of materiality, and 
another class of substances with which they have to 
deal, and which, as these possess none of the 
qualities or properties of what are commonly called 
material substances in their elementary forms, I 
think there is every reason to believe are imma- 
terial in their nature.” 

Dr. Burnett thinks light is caused by the 
action of his spirits of heat and electricity :— 

“Tt clearly owes its phenomena as much to the 
action of the spirit of heat upon particular com- 
pounds of material or created matter, as it does to 
the action of the spirit of electricity upon particular 
compounds of material created matter. In this 
manner it is formed in the body of the sun, which 
is another inductive proof that that body is partly 
compounded of material matters, having some of 
the same qualities that distinguish the materials of 
our globe. But whether the light of the sun is the 
result of the simple application of the spirit of heat 
alone to the highly inflammatory materials of which 
it is composed, is very problematical, seeing there 
is great reason and evidence to suppose the spirit 
of electricity plays an important part in the pro- 
duction of light as we apprehend it from that body. 
While, therefore, I regard light to be a mode of 
action compounded of the two spirits of heat and 
electricity as they are brought to bear upon mate- 
rial substances, I am assured that the distinct 
operation of both spirits has been undoubtedly 
manifest in its production, though these spirits 
have not been recognized hitherto by philosophers 
as spirits.” 


The following is an original notion about. 


seeing and thinking :— 

“The phenomena of vision, as well as of mind, 
as I shall presently show, owe themselves to the 
presence of phosphorus among other material sub- 
stances in the brain, and it is certain the pheno- 
mena of those organs which cause sight and sound 
in the organic world could no more take place in 
the absence of the materials carbon and phosphorus, 
than the luminous appearance in phosphorescent 
stones could take place in the inorganic world with- 
out the presence of the material substances.” 

Applied to the subject of living things, our 
author’s views may be gathered from the 
following :— 

‘When we say in chemistry one body has an 
affinity for another, we in other words say those 
bodies have the power of motion, however limited 
or mechanical it may be, in which the power of 
choice is apparently displayed. This motion differs 
from that of voluntary motion in animals, in that 
the affinity cannot be said to be the result of choice, 
as it is always determined by fixed laws. But the 
phenomena which call for motion in the organiza- 
tion of animals require that much of that organiza- 
tion should be in a fluid state. The contrivance 
for insuring the safety and integrity of that organ- 
ization, so that the fluids may perform their nume- 
rous evolutions without hindrance, is one that calls 
for the additional assistance of the spirit of life. 

“Every part of the structure of animals is cha- 
racterised by the globular form of its molecules, and 
as, in the inorganic world, this form has been shown 
to owe itself to the spirits of heat and of electricity 
which surround them, so here, doubtless, the same 
spirits are called to produce the same effect in the 
organic world.” 

And of mind :— 

“* As light has been shown to result from the ap- 
plication of spiritual substance to inorganic created 
matter, and is of itself, therefore, only a mode of 





Nor can it exist as 


action, so, also, is the mind. 
mind in an immaterial state alone. 

Our author is not a believer in that love of 
music, which is said to fascinate serpents into 
a forgetfulness of their venomous powers ; 
he thinks this condition is caused either by 
the use of alexipharmics, drugs which, by 
their flavour or smell, influence the reptiles, 
or that the loud noise of pipes and tomtoms 
prevented the creature from hissing, without 
which it is not known to bite :— 

“These alexipharmics were, doubtless, known 
to many oriental nations, and though kept com- 
paratively secret, many plants were employed in 
diverse ways, either by chewing their roots or 
smearing their juices over the body, in such a 
manner as to convey to the bystanders, who were 
ignorant of the virtue of such plants, the idea that 
the individuals so acting were possessed of a super- 
natural power over those very creatures that were 
supposed to hold in themselves some power which 
entitled them to be worshipped. Niebuhr states 
that the perfume of plants had a specific effect upon 
serpents: and in certain idolatrous processions, the 
virgin who carried the serpent wore on her head a 
garland of flowers, supposed to have some effect 
upon the animal,” 

It is curious that the ancient name of the 
Pythonesses (svOaves) seems to bear some de- 
rivation from this practice, and in the Scrip- 
tures a peculiar kind of serpent is spoken of 
repeatedly as Pethen—the python, possibly, 
of modern naturalists. The serpent was always 
considered the most intelligent of brutes, and 
as the emblem of wisdom and immortality, 
was worshipped by many ancient nations ; and 
Dr. Burnett reminds us— 

**The Egyptians worshipped the serpent in many 
ways, according to Herodotus, lian, Macrobius. 
So also did the Babylonians, the Phenicians, and 
the Arabians, the inhabitants of Asia Minor, and 
the Romans. The nations of the North of Europe 
—Poland, Norway, Prussia,—besides those of the 
vast continent of Asia, were all involved at one 
period in the worship of this creature. In the 
primitive church there was a sect called Ophites, 
and at one period no higher honour could be given 
to men than that title given to Alexander the 
Great and Scipio Africanus—viz., that they were 
born of serpents; or, in other words, of a power 
superior to mortals.” 


» 


The origin of the polytheism of the ancients, 
and the explanation of all the mystical acts 
recorded of those who were said to pos- 
sess the power of divination and charming, 
are to be found, according to our author, in 
the agency of a spirit of evil: all bodily and 
mental diseases that have shortened the span 
of life within the narrowest limits, are also 
attributed to the domination of this spirit, and 
we are led to expect a still “ more awful dis- 
play of demoniacal power than it has before 
exhibited.” The following allusion to a 
Lucrezia of classical times is, amongst many 
others, a proof that Dr. Burnett has bestowed 
considerable research upon his favourite sub- 
ject:— 

“¢ Horace, in his ode to Canidia, describes the 
various means resorted to by the sorceress for 
accomplishing her purposes. She has a magic oint- 
ment, which she uses asa charm. She prepares a 
poison, in which she steeps the dress of her victim. 
No herb or root of any virtue escaped her vigi- 
lance. 

* Atqui nee herba nec latens in asperis 

Radix fefellit me locis.’ 
She uses the most potent plants brought from 
Ioleos and Iberia, and from Media.” 


Although he admits that the knowledge of 
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the properties of drugs and chemicals was a 
very ey organ of witchcraft and charm- 
ing, both amongst the ancient sybils and more 
recent pretenders, yet he believes “ that there 
is a power at work which is above the capa- 
bility of natural science to explain.” 

With the best intentions our marvel-loving 
author enters upon the subject of Mesmerism. 
Without agrecing with him as to the genuine- 
ness of one single assumed fact of the Mes- 
merists beyond the condition of the sleep, and 
even this may be doubted, his description of the 
so-called Mesmeric phenomena is original and 
interesting. Neither are we disposed to take 
the same horrifying view of the nature of these 
“‘ awful capacities” as our superstitious physi- 
cian does. In the language of unsophisticated 
common-sense, the term “humbug,” if not a 
pretty one, is especially applicable to exhibi- 
tions of the Mesmeric order;—but we cannot 
resist the last genuine and classical throb of 
anguish of our learned author :— 

“The phenomena of clairvoyance most indis- 
putably, as phenomena, are real, and it would be 
wrong to repose any confidence in the statement of 
the most learned or intelligent person who denied 
them. 

“Tf the phenomena are real, it is high time that 
we not only believed them, but that we also iden- 
tified them. The last of these courses may be the 
most difficult one of the two to take. At present 
the wooden horse is not suspected, and the armed 
men are being courteously conveyed into the citadel 
unobserved. After so long a war with the human 
race, Satan, finding the ordinary manceuvres to be 
unavailing, seeks to conquer them by a stratagem.” 

To return, however, to the more tangible 
part of Dr. Burnett’s theory ; the agency of 


spirits both in material and immaterial things ; 
intelligent as in the metempsychosis of the 
Pythagoreans, and as subtle air or ether in 
the Ionian philosophy, is a notion “as old as 


the hills.” Dr. Burnett, though evidently not 
unacquainted with the strivings of modern 
hysical science, with the experiments of 

araday in magnetism, and of Grove in the 
correlation of physical forces, nevertheless 
chooses to build a hypothesis in a middle 
course between the ancients and moderns. 
What we call simple elementary matter, he 
calls combined materiality, because it contains 
a spirit which, meeting with the spirits of 
heat and electricity, produces all phenomena. 
Modern physical science, however, has for 
some time pointed to the operation of a uni- 
versal force, which, for want of a better term, 
is called an etherial medium, and upon which 
view all phenomena may be better explained 
than by the conjuring of so many kinds of 
spirits; moreover, by this view we obviate a 
useless and unprofitable hypothesis, with its 
usual train of confusion of terms, such as we 
have pointed out in this new Philosophy of 
Spirits. 





NAVAL HEROISM. 

Narratives of Shipwrecks of the Royal Navy ; 

between 1793 and 1849. By W. O.'S. 

Gilly. A Preface by W. 8. Gilly, D.D. 

Parker. 
Tus little volume presents some thrilling 
instances of the calamitous and the desperate. 
The events are mournful, but there is a com- 
pensating mitigation of the sorrows that attend 
them; the incidents are noble, heroic; and 
the moral throughout points to illustrious 
self-denial, exalted generosity, patriotic de- 





votedness, and manly sacrifice on the stern 
altar of duty; giving life for the salvation of 
fellow-creatures, and dying, as brave and 
good men alone can die, calmly amid the most 
appalling terrors that could agonize the heart 
a madden the brain. Sublime and beau- 
tiful are the lessons; powerful the interest, 
marvellous the many escapes, deplorable the 
too frequent doom, and striking the result 
which, out of troubles and losses like these, 
wrought the unconquerable character of the 
British navy and the safety of England in the 
crash of nations and wreck of the world. 

If Shakspere has shown how the tale of 
‘moving accidents by flood and field” could 
win a Desdemona to admiration and love, we 
may predicate that these tales of moving 
accidents on the stormy seas will equally 
prevail with that gentle Desdemona, the 
general reader. 

A contrast between the wrecks of the 
Alceste, British, and Medusa, French frigate, 
and the conduct of their crews, is remarkable 
for the different characteristics it displays ; 
and in the body of the work we rejoice to find 
that, except in about three instances, there are 
no examples of bad passions and disregard of 
order among British seamen. Of the oppo- 
site qualities and obedience to discipline (the 
only chance of self-preservation) there are so 
many almost superhuman instances, that we 
must endeavour to choose a few as illustra- 
tions of the glorious whole. The following 
are particulars of the loss of the Azson on the 
coast of France in 1807 :— 


“The ship was no longer an object of considera- 
tion; Captain Lydiard felt that he had done his 
utmost to save her, but in vain, and that now 
every energy must be put forth for the preservation 
of human life. The tempest raged with such fury 
that no boat could possibly come to their aid, nor 
could the strongest swimmer hope to gain the 
shore. It appeared to Captain Lydiard that the 
only chance of escape for any of the crew was in 
running the ship as near the coast as possible. He 
gave the necessary orders, and the master run the 
vessel on the sand which forms the bar between the 
Loe Pool and the sea, about three miles from Hel- 
stone. The tide had been ebbing nearly an hour 
when she took the ground, and she broached to, 
leaving her broadside heeling over, and facing the 
beach. 

‘The scene of horror and confusion which 
ensued on the Anson striking against the ground, 
was one which baffles all description. Many of 
the men were washed away by the tremendous sea 
which swept over the deck; many others were 
killed by the falling of the spars, the crashing 
sound of which, as they fell from aloft, mingled 
with the shrieks of the women on board, was heard 
even amidst the roar of the waters and the howling 
of the winds. The coast was lined with crowds of 
spectators, who watched with an intense and pain- 
ful interest the gradual approach of the ill-fated 
vessel towards the shore, and witnessed the subse- 
quent melancholy catastrophe. 

“Calm and undaunted amidst the terrors of the 
scene, Captain Lydiard is described as displaying 
in a remarkable degree that self-possession and 
passive heroism, which has been so often the proud 
characteristic of the commander of a British ship of 
war under similar harassing circumstances. Not- 
withstanding the confusion of the scene, his voice 
was heard, and his orders were obeyed with that 
habitual deference which, even in danger and in 
death, an English seaman rarely fails to accord to 
his commanding officer. 

“* He was the first to restore order, to assist the 
wounded, to encourage the timid, and to revive 
expiring hope. Most providentially, when the 





vessel struck, the mainmast, in falling over 
served to form a communication between the ghj 
and the shore, and Captain Lydiard was the fin 
to point out this circumstance to the crew, Cling. 
ing with his arm to the wheel of the rudder iy 
order to prevent his being washed overboard by 
the waves, he continued to encourage one afte 
another as they made the perilous attempt t) 
reach the shore. It was fated that this gallay 
officer should not enjoy in this world the reward of 
his humanity and his heroism. After watching 
with thankfulness the escape of many of his ma, 
and having seen with horror many others wash 
off the mast, in their attempts to reach the land 
he was about to undertake the dangerous passage 
himself, when he was attracted by the cries of, 
person seemingly in an agony of terror. Th 
brave man did not hesitate for a moment, but 
turned and made his way to the place whence the 
cries proceeded; there he found a boy, a proté 
of his own, whom he had entered on board the 
Anson only a few months before, clinging ir 
despair to a part of the wreck, and without eithe 
strength or courage to make the least effort for his 
own preservation. Captain Lydiard’s resolutin 
was instantly taken,—he would save the lad if 
possible, though he might himself perish in th 
attempt. He threw one arm round the boy, whilst 
he cheered him by words of kind encouragement, 
with the other arm he clung to the spars and mast 
to support himself and his burthen. But th 
struggle did not last long; nature was exhaustel 
by the mental and physical sufferings he ha 
endured; he lost his hold, not of the boy, butof 
the mast, the wild waves swept over them, aud 
they perished together.” 


The wreck of the St. George and Defencest 
this period is most frightful to contemplate, 
even when softened by time. In the & 
George— 

“ All the boats, except the yawl, had either bea 
stove or washed overboard. As an instance of the 
obedience and discipline of the crew of the & 
George, three or four men came forward, and askel 
permission to attempt to reach the shore in th 
yawl: this request was at first granted, but as they 
were about to lower her into the sea, it was considered 
impossible that the boat could live, and the me 
were directed to return to their posts. Without 
a murmur, they instantly obeyed; and as if Pr- 
vidence had rewarded this implicit obedience an 
reliance upon their officers, two of these men wer 
of the few that were saved. 

‘It is impossible to describe the suffering of the 
helpless crew. Their numbers, originally about 
seven hundred and fifty, had been terribly thinnei 
by the severity of the weather, and the surging! 
the waves, which every instant burst over then 
At eight o’clock in the evening of the 24th, four 
teen men took the boat and attempted to pull frm 
the wreck, but they had not gone many yar 
when she upset, and her crew perished. Th 
mizen-mast still stood, and orders were given fit 
its being cut away, but as no axes could be founl, 
the men were obliged to use their knives to «tt 
the lanyards of the rigging; at this moment, as 
struck the mast, carrying away the poop, and 
men who were upon it. As the poop was swept 
away from the wreck, it bore not only the living 
but the dead. The latter far outnumbered the 
former, and it became necessary for the gener 
preservation to cast overboard the bodies of their 
dead comrades. But their strength, already weak: 
ened by previous suffering, was unequal to the 
performance of this painful duty; and while the 
employed, a sea swept over the poop, scatterilg 
the men upon the foaming billows. Five regal 
it, but were again washed off, and again su , 
in reaching their former position. Of these, t¥ 
died, and the other three were washed on shore. 

“The scene on board was one of the most har 
rowing description. Mingled together were the 
living, the dying, and the dead, The bodies we™ 
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piled up by the survivors in ows one above an- 
other, as a shelter from the violence of the waves, 
which broke incessantly over them. 

“Jn the fourth row lay the admiral and his 
friend Captain Guion; whilst the groans of the 
dying, mingling with the roar of the tempest, un- 
nerved the hearts of those who had hitherto shown 
an unappalled front to the perils surrounding 


hem. 

, “There still remained about two hundred men, 
who were employed in constructing a raft, as the 
last chance of saving their lives. After consider- 
able labour, this was effected, by lashing together 
a topsail yard and a cross-jack yard, the only spars 
that remained. 

“Upon this, ten men left the wreck, but the 
timbers being improperly secured, they broke 
adrift, and the first sea that came washed five men 
of; the others gained the shore, one of whom 
died. 

“ According to all accounts, even the few who 
survived would have perished, had it not been for 
the humane conduct of the Danes who came to 
their assistance; these, at the risk of their own 
lives, succeeded in rescuing from the raft the seven 
exhausted sufferers who survived, out of the crew 
of seven hundred and fifty men. ° i 

“The master of the Defence reported to Captain 
Atkins that the St. George had gone on shore, and 
that the Cressy had veered and was standing to the 
southward,—at the same time pointing out the 
great danger the- ship was in, and recommending 
that he should follow the example of the Cressy. 
The captain inquired whether the admiral had 
made the signal to part company; upon being 
answered in the negative, he replied, ‘I will never 
desert my admiral in the hour of danger and dis- 


He and nearly all his crew perished in the 
cause. 
Tn the Drake— 


“As Captain Baker saw no chance of saving the 
vessel, he determined to remove the people from 
her if possible. 

“Calling around him his officers and men, he 
communicated to them his intentions, and pointed 
out the best means of securing their safety. He 
then ordered every man to make the best of his 
way from the wreck to the rock. Now, for the first 
time, his orders were not promptly obeyed ; all the 
crew toa man refused to leave the wreck unless 
Captain Baker would precede them. There was a 
simultaneous burst of feeling that did honour alike 
to the commander and the men. To the former, 
in that he had so gained the affection and respect 
of his people; and to the latter, inasmuch as they 
knew how to appreciate such an officer. 

“Never was good discipline displayed in a more 
conspicuous manner. No argument or entreaty 
could prevail on Captain Baker to change his reso- 
lution. He again directed the men to quit the 
vessel, calmly observing that his life was the least 
and last consideration. The men, upon hearing 
this reiterated command, stepped severally from 
the poop to the rock with as much order as if they 

been leaving a ship under ordinary circum- 
stances, Unhappily, a few of them perished in the 
attempt; amongst these was Lieutenant Stanley, 
who, being benumbed with cold, was unable to get 
a firm footing, and was swept away by the current, 
his companions, with every inclination, had not the 
power to save him ; he struggled for a few moments 
—was dashed with irresistible force against the 
tocks, and the receding wave engulfed its victim. 

“When he had seen every man clear of the 
wreck, and not till then, did Captain Baker join 
his crew.” 


But the rock was covered by the tide at 
h water, and from this the escape to the 
mainland was as difficult as it had been from 
the vessel. At last the boatswain attained the 
ore, and— 





‘*As soon as he had recovered his breath and 
strength, he went to the nearest point opposite the 
rock, and, watching his opportunity, he cast one 
end of the line across to his companions. For- 
tunately it reached the rock, and was gladly seized, 
but it proved to be only long enough to allow of 
one man holding it on the shore, and another on 
the rock, at arm’s length. It may be imagined 
with what joy this slender means of deliverance 
was welcomed by all. The tide had made rapid 
advances ; the waves, as if impatient for their prey, 
threw the white surf aloft, and dashed over the rock. 

‘Would that we could do justice to the noble 
courage and conduct displayed by the crew of the 
Drake. Instead of rushing to the rope, as many 
would have done under similar circumstances, not 
a man moved until he was commanded to do so by 
Captain Baker. Had the slightest hesitation ap- 
peared on the part of the commander, or any want 
of presence of mind in the men, a tumultuous rush 
would have ensued, the rope, held as it was with 
difficulty by the outstretched hand, would inevit- 
ably have been lost in the struggle, and then all 
would have perished. 

«But good order, good discipline, and good feel- 
ing triumphed over every selfish fear and natural 
instinct of self-preservation, and to the honour of 
British sailors be it recorded, that each individual 
man of the crew, before he availed himself of the 
means of rescue, urged his captain to provide for 
his own safety first, by leading the way. But 
Captain Baker turned a deaf ear to every persua- 
sion, and gave but one answer to all—‘ I will never 
leave the rock until every soul is safe.’ 

“In vain the men redoubled their entreaties 
that he would go; they were of no avail; the 
intrepid officer was steadfast in his purpose. There 
was no time for further discussion or delay. One 
by one the men slipped from the rock upon the 
rope, and by this assistance forty-four out of fifty 
succeeded in gaining the opposite shore. Unfortu- 
nately, amongst the six who remained, one was a 
woman. This poor creature, completely prostrate 
from the sufferings she had endured, lay stretched 
upon the cold rock almost lifeless. To desert her 
was impossible ; to convey her to the shore seemed 
equally impossible. Each moment of delay was 
fraught with destruction. A brave fellow, in the 
generosity of despair, when his turn came to quit 
the rock, took the woman in his arms, grasped the 
rope, and began the perilous transit. Alas! he 
was not permitted to gain the desired shore. When 
he had made about half the distance, the rope 
parted—not being strong enough to sustain the 
additional weight and strain, it broke; the seaman 
and his burden were seen but for an instant, and 
then swallowed up in the foaming eddies. With 
them perished the last means of preservation that 
remained for Captain Baker and those who were 
with him on the rock. Their communication with 
the mainland was cut off; the water rose, and the 
surf increased every moment; all hope was gone, 
and for them a few minutes more must end ‘life's 
long voyage.’ 

«‘The men on shore tried every means in their 
power to save them. They tied every handker- 
chief and available material together to replace the 
lost rope, but their efforts were fruitless; they 
could not get length enough to reach the rock. <A 
party was despatched in search of help. They 
found a farm-house; and while they were in search 
of a rope, those who stayed to watch the fate of 
their loved and respected commander and his three 
companions, saw wave after wave rise higher and 
higher. At one moment the sufferers disappeared 
in the foam and spray ; the bravest shuddered, and 
closed his eyes on thescene. Again, as spell-bound, 


| he looked; the wave had receded—they still lived, 


and rose above the waters. Again and again it 
was thus; but hope grew fainter and fainter. We 
can scarcely bring our narrative to an end; tears 
moisten our page; but the painful sequel must be 
told. The fatal billow came at last which bore 
them from time into eternity—all was over.” 





The destruction of the captain of the 
Magpie (Smith), and several of his men, 
among a shoal of sharks, is appalling:— 

“The boat capsized, and the unhappy men were 
literally cast amongst a shoal of these terrible 
monsters. 

“The men, for a few minutes, remained un- 
injured, but not untouched ; for the sharks actually 
rubbed against their victims, and, to use the exact 
words of one of the survivors, ‘frequently passed 
over the boat and between us, whilst resting on the 
gunwale.’ This, however, did not last long; a 
shriek soon told the fate of one of the men; a shark 
had seized him by the leg, dying the water with 
his blood; another shriek followed, and another 
man disappeared. 

‘* But these facts are almost too horrible to dwell 
upon; human nature revolts from so terrible a 
picture ; we will therefore hurry over this part of 
our tale, 

“Smith had witnessed the sufferings of his fol- 
lowers with the deepest distress; and although 
aware that in all probability he must soon share the 
same fate, he never for a moment appeared to think 
of himself. There were but six men left, and these 
he endeavoured to sustain by his example, cheering 
them on to further exertions, They had once more 
recommenced their labours to clear out the boat, 
when one of his legs was seized by a shark. Even 
whilst suffering the most horrible torture, he re- 
strained the expression of his feelings, for fear of 
increasing the alarm of the men. But the powers 
of his endurance were duomed to be tried to the 
utmost; another limb was crunched from his body, 
and uttering a deep groan, he was about to let go 
his hold, when he was seized by two of his men, 
and placed in the stern sheets. 

“Yet when his whole frame was convulsed with 
agony, the energies of his mind remained as strong 
as ever, his own pain was disregarded, he thought 
only of the preservation of hiscrew. Calling to his 
side a lad of the name of Wilson, who appeared to be 
the strongest of the remaining few, he exhorted him, 
in the event of his surviving, to inform the admiral 
that he was going to Cape Ontario in search of the 
pirate when the unfortunate accident occurred ; 
‘ Tell him,’ he continued, ‘that my men have done 
their duty, and that no blame is attached to them. 
I have but one favour to ask, and that is, that he 
will promote Meldrum to be a gunner.’ 

‘* He then shook each man by the hand, and bade 
them farewell. By degrees his strength began to 
fail, and at last became so exhausted, that he was 
unable to speak. He remained in that state until 
the sunset, when another panic seized the men, 
from a reappearance of the sharks. The boat gave 
a lurch, and the gallant commander found an end 
to his sufferings in a watery grave.” 

With one other anecdote, on the loss of the 
Minotaur, we conclude:— 

“The fate of Lieutenant Salsford was distin- 
guished by a singular circumstance. A large tame 
wolf, caught at Aspro, and brought up from a cub 
by the ship’s company, and exceedingly docile, 
continued to the last an object of general solicitude. 
Sensible of its danger, its howls were peculiarly 
distressing. It had always been a_ particular 
favourite of the lieutenant, who was also greatly 
attached to the animal, and through the whole of 
their sufferings kept close to his master. On the 
breaking up of the ship both got upon the mast. 
At times they were washed off, but by each other’s 
assistance regained it. The lieutenant at last 
became exhausted by continual exertions, and be- 
numbed with cold. The wolf was equally fatigued, 
and both held occasionally by the other to retain 
his situation. When within a short distance of 
the land, Lieutenant Salsford, affected by the 
attachment of the animal, and totally unable any 
longer to support himself, turned towards him 
from the mast, the beast clapped his fore paws 
round his neck, while the lieutenant clasped him 
in his arms, and they sank together,” 
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PRISTINE HINDUISM.- 


Rig-Veda Sanhité. By H.H. Wilso., F.R.S. 
8vo. Allen & Co. 
From the title-page it will be seen, that the 
Rig-Veda is the oldest authority for the reli- 
ious and social institutions of the Hindus. 
atronized by the Directors of ths East 
India Company, Dr. Max Miiller some time 
ago edited the first Ashtaka or Book of this 
collection of ancient Hymns, and Mr. Wilson 
has now completed our clligation to the pro- 
moters of this publicaticn, by translating 
from its original Sanskrit the portions now 
contained in this interesting volume. In a 
philological point of view both productions 
are of oat value; but in the more populat 
sense of throwing light upon the earliest com- 
ponent elements and practices of the Hindu 
people, the results will be much farther ex- 
tended and more acceptable. 
Of the original, Mr. Wilson observes :— 
‘From this survey of the contents of the first 
book of the Rig- Veda, although some very import- 
ant questions remain to be answered, it is indis- 
putably evident that the hymns it comprises repre- 
sent a form of religious worship, and a state of 
society, very dissimilar to those we meet with in 
all the other scriptural authorities of the Hindus, 
whether Bréhmanas, Upanishads, Itihdsas, or 
heroic poems, or Purdnas. Various notions, and 
personifications, and persons, have, no doubt, been 
adopted from the Veda, and transmitted to subse- 
quent periods, although not unfrequently with 
important modifications; but the great mass of the 
ritual, all the most popular deities, possibly the 
principal laws and distinctions of society, and the 
whole body of the Heroic and Pawrénik dramatis 
persone, have no place, no part, in the Séktas of 
the Rig- Veda. That the latter preceded the former 
by a vast interval, is therefore a necessary infer- 
ence, for the immense and complicated machinery 
of the whole literature and mythology of the 
Hindus, must have been of gradual and slow 
development; and as many of the genealogical and 
historical traditions preserved by the Raméyana, 
Mahébhdrata, the poems, plays, and -Purdnas, are 
not likely to be mere inventions, but may have had 
their foundations in fact, then the course of events, 
the extension of the Hindus through India, the 
origin and succession of regal dynasties, and the 
formation of powerful principalities, all unknown 
to the Sanhitd, are equally indicative of the lapse 
of centuries between the composition of the Saktas 
and the date of the earliest works that are subse- 
quent to the great religious, social, and political 
changes which, in the interval, had taken place. 
“There is in Manv a faint intimation that Buddh- 
istical opinions were beginning to exert an in- 
fluence over the minds of men, in the admission 
that the greatest of virtues is abstinence from 
injury to living beings, which would make his laws 
posterior to the sixth century B.c.; but, conjec- 
turing the probable dates of the heroic poems to be 
about the third century B.c., we cannot place 
Manu lower than the fifth or sixth at least; be- 
yond which, we have the whole body of philoso- 
phical and Vaidik literature. This would carry us, 
for the age of the Bréhmana, to the seventh or 
eighth, at the least; and we cannot allow less than 
four or five centuries for the composition and cur- 
rency of the hymns, and the occurrence of those 
important changes, both civil and religious, which 
the Bréhmana exhibits. This will bring us to the 
. Same era as that which has previously been com- 
uted, or about twelve or thirteen centuries B.C. 
Mr. Colebrooke, from astronomical data, would 
give the Séktas a higher antiquity, as he places 
their aggregation, or Sanhité, fourteen centuries 
B.C., a date not far from that which is here sug- 
gested.” 


So much for the extraordinary antiquity of 





these ancient writings; which are, indeed, as 
wonderful as they are venerable. 

‘«The hymns are composed in a great variety of 
metres, several of which are peculiar to the Vedas, 
and the variety and richness of which evince an 
extraordinary cultivation of rhythmical contriv- 
ance. In general, a hymn is addressed to a single 
deity, but sometimes to two, and occasionally the 
verses are distributed among a greater number. 
The divinities are various, but the far larger 
number of the hymns in this first book of the Rich, 
and, as far as has been yet ascertained, in the other 
books also, are dedicated to AcN1 and INDRA, the 
deities, or personifications, of Fire and the Firma- 
ment. Of the one hundred and twenty-one hymns 
contained in the first Ashtaka, for instance, thirty- 
seven are addressed to AGNI alone, or associated 
with others, and forty-five to INDRA; of the rest, 
twelve are addressed to the Maruts, or Winds, the 
friends and followers of INDRA, and eleven to the 
Aswins, the sons of the Sun; four to the personi- 
fied dawn, four to the VIswADEVas, or collective 
deities, and the rest to inferior divinities,—an 
appropriation which unequivocally shows the ele- 
mental character of the religion. In subsequent 
portions of the Veda, a few hymns occur which 
seem to be of a poetical, or fanciful, rather than of 
a religious tendency, as one, in which there is a 
description of the revival of the frogs on the setting 
in of the rainy season, and another, in which a 
gamester complains of his ill success,” 


Then for their objects and accompani- 
ments :— 


“The worship which the Séktas describe com- 
prehends offerings, prayer, and praise; the former 
are chiefly oblations and libations,—clarified butter 
poured on fire, and the expressed and fermented 
juice of the Soma plant, presented in ladles to the 
deities invoked, in what manner does not exactly 
appear, although it seems to have been sometimes 
sprinkled on the fire, sometimes on the ground, or 
rather on the Kusa, or sacred grass, strewed on the 
floor, and in all cases the residue was drunk by the 
assistants. The ceremony takes place in the 
dwelling of the worshipper, in a chamber appro- 
priated to the purpose and probably to the main- 
tenance of a perpetual fire, although the frequent 
allusions to the occasional kindling of the sacred 
flame are rather at variance with this practice. 
There is no mention of any temple, or any refer- 
ence to a public place of worship, and it is clear 
that the worship was entirely domestic. The wor- 
shipper, or Yajamdna, does not appear to have 
taken of necessity any part personally in the cere- 
mony, and there is a goodly array of officiating 
priests,—in some instances seven, in some sixteen, 
—by whom the different ceremonial rites are per- 
formed, and by whom the Mantras, or prayers or 
hymns, are recited. That animal victims were 
offered on particular occasions, may be inferred 
from brief and obscure allusions in the hymns of 
the first book, and it is inferrible from some pas- 
sages, that human sacrifices were not unknown, 
although infrequent, and sometimes typical; but 
these are the exceptions, and the habitual offerings 
may be regarded as consisting of clarified butter 
and the juice of the Soma plant. as i 

“The blessings prayed for are, for the most part, 
of a temporal and personal description,—wealth, 
food, life, posterity, cattle, cows, and horses; pro- 
tection against enemies, victory over them, and 
sometimes their destruction. 

‘‘The next question is, who are the gods to 
whom the praises and prayers are addressed? and 
here we find also a striking difference between the 
mythology of the Rig- Veda and that of the heroic 
poems and Purdnas. The divinities worshipped 
are not unknown to later systems, but they there 
perform very subordinate parts, whilst those deities 
who are the great gods—the Dii majores—of the 
subsequent period, are either wholly unnamed in 
the Veda, or are noticed in an inferior and different 
capacity, The names of Siva, of MawaDEva, of 





— 


Durea, of Katt, of Rama, of Krisuna, never 
occur, as far as we are yet aware: we have g 
Rubra, who, in after-times, is identified with Siva, 
but who, even in the Purdnas, is of very doubtful 
origin and identification, whilst in the Veda he js 
described as the father of the winds, and js eyj. 
dently a form of either AGNI or INDRA; the epithet 
KAPARDDIN, which is applied to him, appears, 
indeed, to have some relation to a characteristic 
attribute of Srva,—the wearing of his hair in q 
peculiar braid; but the term has probably in the 
Veda a different signification—one now forgotten 
—although it may have suggested in after-time the 
appearance of Siva in such a head-dress, as identi- 
fied with Agni; for instance, Kaparppry may 
intimate his head being surrounded by radiating 
flame, or the word may be an interpolation; at 
any rate, no other epithet applicable to Siva occurs, 
and there is not the slightest allusion to the form 
in which, for the last ten centuries at least, he 
seems to have been almost exclusively worshipped 
in India,—that of the Linga or Phallus: neither 
is there the slightest hint of another important 
feature of later Hinduism, the Zvimévtti, or Tri- 
une combination of BrAaMa, VISHNU, and Siva, as 
typified by the mystical syllable Om, although, 
according to high authority on the religions of 
antiquity, the Zrimértti was the first element in 
the faith of the Hindus, and the second was the 
Lingam. 

“The chief deities of the Veda, however, are 
AeNI and INDRA.” 


Agni is Fire, and adored in three elements, 
which the author fully describes; and Jndra 
is a personification of the phenomena of the 
firmament, particularly in the capacity of 
sending down rain. 

The author concludes, that at the 6 
these hymns were composed, the Hindus 
were not Nomads, (though pastoral to a cer- 
tain extent,) but a manufacturing people :— 


“For the art of weaving, the labours of the 
carpenter, and the fabrication of golden and of iron 
mail, are alluded to; and, what is more remark- 
able, they were a maritime and mercantile people. 

‘* Not only are the Séktas familiar with the ocean 
and its phenomena, but we have merchants de- 
scribed as pressing earnestly on board ship, for the 
sake of gain; and we have a naval expedition 
against a foreign island, or continent (dwipa), 
frustrated by a shipwreck. ‘They must also have 
made some advance in astronomical computation, 
as the adoption of an intercalary month, for the 
purpose of adjusting the solar and lunar years to 
each other, is made mention of. Civilization must 
have therefore made considerable progress; and 
the Hindus must have spread to the sea-coast, 
possibly along the Sindhu or Indus, into Cutch 
and Guzerat, before they could have engaged 
in navigation and commerce. That they had ex- 
tended themselves from a more northern site, or 
that they were a northern race, is rendered pro- 
bable from the peculiar expression used on more 
than one occasion, in soliciting long life,—when 
the worshipper asks for a hundred winters (himas), 
a boon not likely to have been desired by the 
natives of a warm climate. They appear, also, to 
have been a fair-complexioned people, at least, 
comparatively, and foreign invaders of India, as it 
is said that Inpra divided the fields among his 
white-complexioned friends, after destroying the 
indigenous barbarian races, for such there can be 
little doubt we are to understand by the expression 
Dasyu, which so often recurs, and which is often 
defined to signify one who not only does not per- 
form religious rites, but attempts to disturb them, 
and harass their performers: the latter are the 
Aryas, the Arya, or respectable, or Hindu, or 
Arian race. Dasyu, in later language, signifies s 
thief, a robber, and Arya, a wealthy or wae 
man; but the two terms are constantly used in the 
text of the Veda as contrasted with each other, 
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and as expressions of religious and political anta- 
gonists, requiring, therefore, no violence of con- 
jecture to identify the Dasyus with the indigenous 
tribes of India, refusing to adopt the ceremonial of 
the Aryas, a more civilized, but intrusive race, and 
availing themselves of every opportunity to assail 
them, to carry off their cattle, disturb their rites, 
and impede their progress; to little purpose, it 
should seem, as the Aryas commanded the aid of 
InpRA, before whose thunderbolt the numerouscities, 
or hamlets, of the Dasyus were swept away.” 

We will not trouble our readers with an 
insulated example of the Hymns, because 
they must be considered en masse to arrive 
at any idea of their entire bearing; but we 
trust that the foregoing glance at the great 
outlines of their origin will induce many a one 
to seek the curious information contained in 
this volume. 





THE NATIONAL EXHIBITION, 
HISTORY. 

Tue London Gazette of the 4th January, 1850, 
contained the Royal Commission for the Promotion 
of the Exhibition, under which twenty-four com- 
missioners were appointed. From the desire mani- 
fested on all sides to avoid any party feeling, men 
of every political creed were included, and the 
principle was adopted of choosing the presidents of 
the learned societies to represent science and art, 
and well-known members of the commercial world 
to support the various interests of manufacture and 
trade. To this no objection could be raised, and 
perhaps by adherence to that system much of the 
unfortunate jealous feeling which too commonly 
manifests itself among men was avoided. It does 
not appear, however, that the working of this body 
has been entirely satisfactory, owing to the diffi- 
culty of uniting into an harmonious whole the 
several conflicting interests of which an union had 
been attempted. His Royal Highness Prince Albert 
was named the President of this Royal Commission, 
and Mr. John Scott Russell and Mr. Stafford Henry 
Northcote were appointed joint Secretaries. 

In addition to this body, another was also created 
in the following words :— 

“And for carrying into effect what you shall 
direct to be done in respect of the said Exhibition, 
we hereby appoint the said Henry Cole, Charles 
Wentworth Dilke, the younger, George Drew, 
Francis Fuller, and Robert Stephenson to be the 
Executive Committee in the premises, and the said 
Matthew Digby Wyatt to be Sccretary of the said 
Executive Committee.” 

It will be seen that the Executive consisted of 
those gentlemen who may be regarded as the most 
earnest promoters of the design ; they had, from 
the earliest intimation of the desire of the Prince, 
endeavoured to obtain its fulfilment, and, through- 
out, we believe them, as a body, to have been ac- 
tuated by motives as free from the alloy of self- 
interest as can be expected from man under any 
circumstances, 

Differences of opinion existed—and they have 
been from time to time inserted in this journal— 
as to the propriety of the methods which they 
have occasionally adopted or sanctioned in bringing 
forward their plans. Mistakes, we believe, have 
not been few, but we cannot join in the unmerited 
censure—frequently involving the implication of 
sinister motives—which has been heaped on heads 
of the Executive body. 

From long experience in the working of public 
bodies, and particularly such as include all the po- 
litical classes of the land, and embrace men of all 
tastes, we know that, unless some one or two men, 
by the mastery of their intellect, their tact, or their 
habits of business, can succeed in subduing the other 
members to their will, it is impossible to go for- 
ward with satisfaction, or to command success. 
The Prince, it may appear, could have taken such 
4 position, but the very exalted place which he 
holds prevented his attempting the desired degree 











of amiable dictation which is so necessary in 
working out all great schemes. Had the health 
of that lamented statesman, Sir Robert Peel, al- 
lowed of his directing his energies, as he was anxious 
to do, to the great features of the proposed Exhi- 
bition, we cannot but doubt that a more systematic 
line of operation would have been laid out, and 
less opportunity for censure would have been af- 
forded. The tomb has closed upon the mortality 
of that illustrious man, and memory, raking up the 
relics of the past, grieves that the future has lost 
the advantages of that mind 


Which, like a star, 
Beckons from the abodes where the Eternals are. 


In the progress of the preliminary arrangements 
some slight changes were made. Mr. Robert 
Stephenson was removed from the Executive Com- 
mittee and made a Royal Commissioner. This de- 
parture from the first rule was scarcely justified, 
or if it could be on any principle recommended, 
three other names which were placed on the list 
should have been included. Sir John F. Herschel, 
Dr. Faraday, and Sir Henry De la Beche, have 
proved themselves to stand the foremost among 
the cultivators of science. Physical science has 
found in the two former the highest class inter- 
preters, and geological science has had no less 
zealous a cultivator in the latter, who has proved 
himself to be a real benefactor to his country by 
that persevering zeal which has secured an illus- 
tration of the practical applications of geology to 
the useful purposes of life, in*the Museum of Prac- 
tical Geology, which is now in progress of arrange- 
ment, and to whom is due the geological survey of 
the United Kingdom, which was commenced at 
his recommendation, and which is continued under 
his direction. 

Upon the removal of Mr. Stephenson from the 
Executive board, Lieut.-Colonel Reid, R.E., was 
appointed chairman of that body. The public press 
had given very strong expression to a fecling 
which had gradually increased in strength, adverse 
to the contract which had been entered into by 
Messrs. Munday and the Provisional Executive, 
and on the 14th of January this question became 
the subject of consideration with the Royal Com- 
mission, after which they published a document, 
from which the following are extracts :— 

«They are perfectly satisfied that the contract was 
framed with the sole desire on the part of the 
Society of Arts of promoting the objects of the 
Commission; that in agreeing to it at a time when 
the success of the scheme was necessarily still 
doubtful, the Messrs. Munday evinced a most 
liberal spirit; that it has hitherto afforded the 
means of defraying all preliminary expenses, and 
that its conditions are strictly reasonable and even 
favourable to the public. After hearing, however, 
the statements made by individual members of the 
Commission, after communicating with the Execu- 
tive Committee, and after a full consideration of the 
whole subject, the Commissioners have come to the 
conclusion that it will be more consonant with the 
public feeling, and therefore more conducive to the 
objects for which the Commission has been ap- 
pointed, to exercise the power reserved, and at 
once and absolutely to terminate the contract with 
the Messrs. Munday. 

‘© The Commissioners feel that in thus abandon- 
ing a contract which, regarded in a pecuniary 
point of view alone, is undoubtedly advantageous 
to the public, and resting the success of the proposed 
experiment entirely upon public sympathy, they 
have adopted a course in harmony with the general 
feeling of the community.” 

By this act the whole weight of the Exhibition 
was thrown upon the public. There was a more 
exalted tone in this, than when it was allowed to 
be dependent upon the commercial speculation o 
an eminent builder; but the result of this chang 
was not all that could be desired. The Executiv 
were so far committed that they were compelled to 
go forward, or to bear the obloquy which must 
have arisen from any failure on the part of that 





public whom they had reported as favourable to 
the enlarged design of Prince Albert. The Royal 
Commission had nothing whatever to do with the 
actual working out of the plan, and they fearlessly 


made the bold experiment of throwing the burden 


of the subscription on the public, leaving the blame 
of any failure to be borne by the Executive. The 
means which were had recourse to for the purpose of 
raising the necessary funds often wanted dignity; and 
in the hands of many of the itinerant advocates it 
degenerated into a system of mean begging. The 
Executive are not, however, to be censured for this ; 
their plans were upset, time was short, money 
must be had, and consequently they appointed col- 
lectors, who were charged with the task of getting 
money, and these men often damaged by their in- 
discretion the cause they were advocating. The 
amount of the subscriptions were on the whole 
favourable to further progress; and in accordance 
with a resolution of the Royal Commission, ina large 
number of towns throughout the kingdom local com- 
mittees and commissions were generally appointed. 
Large meetings were called in the great manufac- 
turing districts, and the expression of public feeling 
thus obtained was on the whole satisfactory. The 
most important of these assemblages was the grand 
banquet to H.R.H. Prince Albert, at the Mansion 
House, at which not fewer than 140 mayors, from 
all parts of the United Kingdom, were guests, 
together with Her Majesty’s Ministers, the Foreign 
Ambassadors, the Royal Commissioners, the Execu- 
tive, and numerous other individuals representing 
peculiar interests. At this meeting Prince Albert 
gave utterance to some noble thoughts, which show 
how exalted was the view he took of the peculiar 
character and requirements of the age. The fol- 
lowing so fully expresses the object of the design as 
contemplated by His Royal Highness, that we can- 
not forbear quoting it :— 

‘The Exhibition of 1851 is to give usa true 
test and a living picture of the point of develop- 
ment at which the whole of mankind has arrived 
in this great task, and a new starting point from 
which all nations will be able to direct their further 
exertions, I confidently hope that the first impres- 
sion which the view of this vast collection will pro- 
duce upon the spectator, will be that of deep thank- 
fulness to the Almighty for the blessings which He 
has bestowed upon us already here below; and the 
second, the conviction that they can only be realized 
in proportion to the help which we are prepared to 
render to each other, therefore, only by peace, love, 
and ready assistance, not only between individuals, 
but between the nations of the earth.” 

At this point we may consider the history of 
the Great National Exhibition complete. The 
matters which relate to the Crystal Palace itself 
will be better associated with the description which 
we shall give of that extraordinary structure next 
week in our concluding article.* 

The plans now maturely considered were put 
forward. Classified lists of objects were sent 
abroad, and the whole machinery set fairly at work. 
For the four sections named in our last, four dis- 
tinct committees were appointed, including names 
of the highest note in Science, Literature, and Art; 
men of the utmost experience in Manufacture, 
Agriculture, and Commerce. To all appearance, 
these Committees were constituted so as to do 
good work, but by some mysterious complication 
of interests they failed, and after having two or 
three meetings they were no more heard of. A 
few individual members, who had exhibited activity, 
were selected. and various Cuties were entrusted to 
their care. Dr. Lyon Playfair was appointed a 
special commissioner, and eventually Lieut-Colonel 
Lloyd was named in the same capacity. To these 
gentlemen was committed the task of organizing 
the Committees, and directing generally the busi- 
ness of preparation, and as far as we have had any 





* In consequence of the alterations announced to be made 
in the character and contents of this journal, it has been 
thought desirable to terminate this article with the present 
year.—Eb. L. G. 
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a 
opportanity of examining or of inquiring, we find 
but one expression, and that one of satisfaction, as 
to the way in which these gentlemen have per- 
formed their difficult mission. 





ARTS AND SCIENCES. 
THE MULTIPLICITY OF SATURN’S RING. 
Ir might be expected that the great improvements 
in astronomical apparatus which have distinguished 
the last quarter of a century would result in dis- 
coveries of corresponding importance ; to a certain 
extent, but to a certain extent only, has this held 
good. What was said by Cavendish at the close of 
the last century has not been invalidated. He had 
been observing with the lenses of about 100 feet 
focus which formerly belonged to Huyglerus, and 
which then were, as they are now, the property of 
the Royal Society. He remarked, that, notwith- 
standing the excellence of Dollond’s achromatics, no 
object they exhibited was so clearly seen as with 
the single lenses of very long focus. A test of this, 
which test was independent of climate and atmo- 
sphere, was afforded by an observation recorded in 
the Hesperi et Phosphori Nova Phenomena of Bian- 
chini.* This accurate observer noticed, the day 
after the moon had completed her first quadrant, 
that a ray of light traversed the lunar spot known 
as Plato, in sucha way as could arise from no other 
cause than an actual perforation in the chain of 
mountains which surround the cavity on which this 
ray was discernible. He was employing at the 
time a lens of Campanis of 150 Roman palms 
(about 120 English feet) focal length: the date of 
the observation was August 16, 1725, and the cir- 
cumstances under which it was made such as left no 
room for cavil. Yet, from that time to this, the 
curious phenomenon here noticed has never been 
verified, although the moon has been “mapped ” 
almost as minutely as any European province ; and 
one of the best telescopes that Traunhoffer ever con- 
structed, gave ground only for suspicion, that what 
had been seen by the Italian astronomer at Rome, 
one hundred years before, was sti!l within the 
reach of adequate optical instruments. What may 
be done with. the magnificent telescope of fifteen 
English inches aperture, and twenty-two feet eight 
inches in focus, which Messrs. Merz and Mahler, of 
Munich, constructed for the university of Cam- 
bridge, in the United States, remains to be seen. 
All that assiduity and skill can effect may be de- 
pended upon from the able hands into which it is 
fallen. Of what it has already shown we are now 
only concerned with the division of the inner ring of 
Saturn. Is this, then, a new discovery? Short as- 
sured Lalande, (Astronomic At. 8228), that he had 
found the ring to consist of several concentric rings. 
As such Lalande himself describes it, but his figure 
280 represents it as only four-fold. Cassini and 
Sir William Herschel speak only of two rings. 
Sir John Herschel and M. Struve saw no more. 
On the other hand, in 1813, M. Quetelet, of 
Brussels, saw the outer ring divided, and on several 
occasions between 1823 and 1828, Captain Katre 
noticed ‘“‘the outer ring separated by numerous 
dark divisions extremely close.” Under -cireum- 
stances apparently identical, these divisions were 
sometimes visible, and sometimes not, from which 
he drew the inference that they were not perma- 
nent. With the exception of Short, and of what 
he saw, there remains no record, only hearsay evi- 
dence; every other observer noticed divisions only 
in the outer ring. Professor Bond, on the contrary, 
has discovered a division only in the inner ring, 
from all which we are led to conclude that there 
are certainly three rings in the same plane, that 
not improbably there are more, but as yet no suffi- 





* This is the astronomer whose reputation was so ably 
vindicated in No. 248-9 of Sch her’s Astr isch 
Nachrichtur, and on whose authority (as opposed to that of 
Cassini, who assumed the period to be twenty-two hours) 
the rotation of Venus was determined to take place in 
twenty-four days and eight hours, a question which may be 
considered as set at rest by the publication referred to above, 
as well as by a letter of M. Vale, of Nismes, which appeared 
in No. 278 of the same work. 








cient data exist for forming any positive decision 
on the subject. 
ROYAL SOCIETY. 


Dec. 12th.—Sir Frederick Pollock, V.P., Lord 
Chief Baron, in the Chair. The following letter 
from M. Arago to Lieut-Colonel Sabine was read: 
** Paris, December 8th, 1850. 
‘*Mon cher Monsieur,—Mon age, ma mauvaise 
santé, l'état deplorable de mes yeux, et la part que 
j'ai dQ prendre aux événements dont mon pays a 
été le theatre depuis le 24 Février 1848, ni avaient 
fait supposer que j’étais entré dans cette période 
de la vie oa rien ne peut produire une vive im- 
pression. Votre lettre ma dé trompé. La nouvelle 
que la Société Royale avait bien voulu m’accorder 
pour 1849 et 1850 la médaille de Rumford m’a 
comblé de joie. Veuillez étre aupres de vos 
honorables confréres l’interpréte de mon inalterable 
reconnaissance ; dites leur surtout, que leur indul- 
gence me fera redoubler d’efforts pour que les tra- 
vaux qui me restent 4 publier ne soient pas in- 
dignes de la faveur dont j’ai été l'objet. 
“* Agréez, mon cher Sabine, l’expression de tous 
mes sentiments. F. Araco.” 
A paper was read ‘On the action of nitric acid on 
various vegetables, with a more particular exami- 
nation of Spartium scoparium, or common Broom.” 
The researches of Dr. Stenhouse into the nature 
of vegetables, have produced such valuable results, 
that the Royal Society have placed 100/. at his 
disposal, to aid him in his experiments. 





LITERARY AND LEARNED. 

SOCIETY OF ANTIQUARIES. 
Thursday, Nov. 28th.—Sir R. H. Inglis, Vice-Pre- 
sident, in the chair.—Mr. Veasy exhibited an ex- 
traordinarily large gold torques, a gold armlet with 
rings on it, and a bronze dagger, of the class 
usually described as British, found in Granta fen, 
in the Isle of Ely, by a turf-digger ; and a short 
paper on these articles, by Mr. 'T. Chapman, was 
read, Mr. Chaffers exhibited one of the most 
extraordinary collections of Roman glass vessels we 
remember ever to have seen. They were recently 
purchased by him in France, and were found in 
excavations at Nismes. Mr. Chaffers communicated 
a short notice, explaining the peculiarities of manu- 
facture of some of these glasses, and comparing it 
with the processes of glass making in modern times. 
The lower part of most of these vessels, he said, was 
moulded, while the upper part was the result of 
manipulation. Lord Londesborough presented a 
plaster cast of a leaden tablet in his lordship’s 
possession, bearing an Anglo-Saxon inscription and 
a Runic title. Mr. T. Wright communicated a de- 
scription of this relic. The inscription in Anglo- 
Saxon, which proved to be the commencement to 
the preface of Alfric’s first series of homilies, is as 
follows :— 

‘Te Mlfric munc and messe-preost wearp asend 
on ZEpelredes dege cyninges fram Allfeage biscope, 
pelwolde efter-gengan, to sumum mynstre pe is 
Cernl. Pa bearn me on mode, ic treowege pur 
Godes gife, pet ic pas”... 

(Translation.] 

“J, Alfric, monk and mass-priest, was sent in 
king Athelred’s time from Alfeah the bishop, the 
successor of Athelwold, to a certain minster which 
is [called] Cernel. Then it came into my mind, I 
trust through God’s grace, that I would this”... 


It appears, therefore, that this curious relic is a 
unique specimen of an Anglo-Saxon book-cover; 
and Mr. Wright suggested, from some variations 
between the inscription and the ordinary text of 
Alfric’s homilies, that it may have been Alfric’s 
own first copy. It was found some years ago at 
Bury St. Edmunds by a labourer digging in the 
Abbey grounds. A paper was read by Dr. Augustus 
Guest, on a Greek seal of the patriarchs of Antioch, 
in his own possession, which was likewise exhibited. 
Dr. Guest, as far as we could gather, gave a sketch 
of the history of the See of Antioch, as illustrating 





this seal; but the paper was read rather indi. 
tinctly. ed 
NUMISMATIC SOCIETY. 
Nov. 28th.—A paper, by Mr. J. Williams, entitled 
“Some Account of a Chinese Work on Coins, in 
the Library of the Society,” was read. After some 
preliminary observations, the author stated, that 
this work was comprised in eight volumes or parts 
and that its title was, ‘‘Tseen Shih T'oo,”—“« Figures 
of Specimens of Money.” He, however, found, upon 
further investigation, that this was a portion only 
of a much more voluminous work, which appeared 
to be a kind of encyclopedia or general treatise op 
miscellaneous subjects, having the fanciful title of 
‘“A Miscellaneous Collection of Spring Shrubs,” 
and of which the present volumes form the 21st, 22nd, 
23rd, and 24thsections. Every section is precededby 
a copious index, and every coin described js als) 
figured in the work. ‘The first section, in two 
parts, gives an account of the Tao (or knife) and 
Poo money of the first four dynasties,—those of 
the Hea, Shang, Chow, and Tsin,—deseribing 
pieces used as a medium of exchange, some of 
which (supposing the Chinese appropriation to 
be correct) are at least 1000 years earlier than the 
most ancient Greek coins with which we are x. 
quainted. In the second and third sections, con- 
sisting, the former of two and the latter of three 
parts, the coins of the succeeding dynasties, to the 
end of that of the Ming, anno 164, are enumerated, 
there being, however, none given of the present 
reigning dynasty. Many other coins, struck either 
by usurpers, rebels, or minor states, are also given, 
and this part of the work concludes with an 
account of that which the Chinese designate as 
“« Foreign Money,” viz., that of Japan, Korea, and 
other neighbouring states. In the fourth section, 
various curious objects, evidently analogous to our 
medals, are described. Mr. Williams also explained 
inscriptions on the ordinary Chinese money, a 
consisting of four characters, two of which, the 
upper and lower, are the name of the reigning 
emperor, while the two side characters allude to 
the value of the coin as a medium of exchange. 
He illustrated his description by a coin of the 
Emperor Keen Sung. He stated that the names 
of the Chinese emperors given on their coins are 
not their ordinary appellations, but titles assumed 
upon their accession to the empire. Thus Keen 
Sung is the assumed name only of the emperor 
commonly known by that appellation, his real de- 
signation being Kao Tsung. He, however, ex- 
dressed considerable doubt as to the correctness of 
the appropriation of the coins of the early dynasties, 
while he considered those having the assumed 
names as likely to be correctly given to the several 
emperors who employed those designations, as these 
are duly enumerated in the Chinese historical 
accounts. The earliest coin with an assumed name 
he stated to be of the date of about 160 B.c. 

In conclusion, he gave a tabular summary of tle 
whole work, from which it appears that there are 
992 coins described in this curious publication. 


LITERARY AND SCIENTIFIC MEETINGS FOR THE 
ENSUING WEEK. 

Tuesday.— Zoological, 9 p.m. 

Saturday.— Medical, 8 p.m. 





FINE ARTS. 


Characters, Costumes, and Modes of Life in the 
Valley of the Nile, illustrated from Designs taken 
on the Spot. By E. Prisse. With Descriptive 
Letter-Press, by James A, St. John. Parts V. 
to X. Madden. ee 

THESE Parts keep up the favourable opinion 

expressed (No. 1758) of those which pons 

them. The subjects chosen for illustration are 


mirably characteristic of the picturesque people of 


the Nile, and, as specimens of tinted lithography, 


equal almost anything we have seen. It is parti: 


cularly desirable that we should possess a recordof 
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the appearance of the people who for so many 
ages have probably retained the same simple habits, 
the same singular costumes, for ere long these may 
give way to the great changes passing everywhere 
before our eyes; and the mouth veil and pretty 
muslin trowsers of the Fellah woman may be sup- 
planted by bonnets and caps, just as the sacred 
turban and flowing robes of the Ottoman have 
given place to the European surtout coat and Fez 
cap, the result of European advancement in the 
dominions of the Sultan. The group of the Fellah 
woman, with the little boy, not in her arms, but 

rched on her left shoulder, as if riding on horse- 
back, is an interesting one; the Egyptian mothers 
are not remarkable for the tender care of their off- 
spring. Of the veil, Mr. St. John says, as we re- 
member to have heard from other travellers, that 
it often conceals an ugly nose and mouth, and 
allows superior effect to the fine dark eyes, that 
look so rich and languishing. The generality of 
Fellahs cannot afford a veil, as we see in the next 
drawing of a water-carrier, who indeed appears 
almost in naturalibus; and this drawing is one 
which we think might have well been left out, it 
has nothing to recommend it; a far more pic- 
turesque group might have been chosen from the 
women water carriers of the sedgy Nile. The 
Fellah market gardener is an odd fellow, and re- 
minds one closely of Lablache as Calibano. 

A drawing of women of Middle Egppt, seated 
amidst the ruins of past greatness of some Nilotic 
temple, covered with mysterious figures and hiero- 
glyphics. How their features recall those of the 
great Osiris and Memnon; how idly and passively 
they seem to spend their time on the spot, and 
amongst objects of such intense interest to the 
learned world. ‘‘ Ababdeh riding their Drome- 
daries” is a very singular and spirited group. So 
is the “‘ Kafileh, with Camel bearing the Hodejh.” 
“The Halt of Dromedaries” seems to represent a 
hunting party, for a sort of greyhound forms part 
of the group, and a gazelle hangs from the saddle 
of one of the Arabs. The Abyssinian priest, who 
receives the respect of a warrior, bearing spears 
and a shield ornamented with a piece of lion’s skin, 
isanother good drawing. <A portrait of the late 
George Lloyd, Esq., at whose suggestion the work 
was begun, shows how picturesque a European may 
be made in the habiliments of Eastern climes. The 
drawing of ‘‘ Nubian Females” supports their re- 
putation for pretty figures, and fine arms and 
hands; so does another drawing, ‘‘ Berbers Playing 
on the Kiserk (a sort of lyre) to Nubian Women,” 
who are all fond of music. The descriptions by 
Mr. St. John derive great interest from their im- 
press of reality and truth, only to be conveyed by 
the writing of one who has seen what he describes, 
so that this magnificent work, now comple:e, is not 
oly ornamental, but instructive and useful. 





FOREIGN CORRESPONDENCE. 
Paris, Wednesday. 

THERE is, I see, in this day’s law papers, a very 
long report of a trial before the Court of Appeal 
relative to the proprietorship of the correspondence 
between the celebrated Madame Récamier and 
the not less celebrated Benjainin Constant. The 
case lies in a nutshell :—Between Constant and the 
lady a very tender intimacy existed; and during 
along course of years they poured forth their 
nutual sentiments in billets doux. In 1844, M. de 
Sainte Beuve wrote an article on Constant in the 
Revue des Deux Mondes, in which he treated him, 
both in his private and public character, with con- 
siderable severity. This caused great pain to 

adame Récamier, and, to vindicate the memory of 
her deceased friend, she determined to publish a 
selection from his letters to her. She called to her 
aid Madame Louise Collet—a blue stocking of 
some talent—and confided to her a great many of 
the letters. That lady wrote a pamphlet on the 
subject, in which the billets were incorporated ; 
but, though corrected by Madame Récamier and 





by Ballanche, the late Academician, it was never 
published. A little after, Madame Récamier died, 
and the letters remained in the hands of Madame 
Collet. Last year Madame Collet treated with 
the proprietors of the Presse for the publication of 
the letters in the fewilleton department of that 
newspaper. Fearing that this would bring scandal 
on the lady’s memory from the peculiar nature of 
the epistles—or that at least it would be a cruel 
exposure of her heart’s secrets—her niece applied 
to the tribunals to prevent it. Then arose the 
question—in whom did the property in the letters 
reside?) Madame Lenormand, the niece, contended, 
through her advocate, that it was undoubtedly 
hers, her aunt having by will left at her disposal 
all her private papers and correspondence ; Madame 
Collet, on the other hand, maintained that Madame 
Récamier had given the letters to her, during her 
life, and had confirmed the gift by a written instru- 
ment. But the judges cut the matter short by 
deciding that, be this as it might, Madame Réca- 
mier could never have thought of allowing the 
letters to be published in fewilletons in a news- 
paper, and they accordingly peremptorily forbade 
the production of them in that form in the Presse. 
Here the question rested until recently, when 
Madame Collet intimated that though not allowed 
to make feuilletons of the letters, there was nothing 
to prevent her bringing them out in any other 
shape; and she added that her determination was 
to avail herself of this right. At this, the family 
of Madame Récamier took alarm, and they began 
an action against Madame Collet, to compel her to 
give up the letters. In this proceeding they were 
supported by Benjamin Constant’s family. Madame 
Collet stoutly resisted the demand; and it was in 
this shape that the case was carried before the 
Court yesterday. After hearing the lengthy plead- 
ings of two “eagles of forensic eloquence,” to use 
a not very correct French figure of speech—M. 
Berryer on the one hand, and M. Jules Faire on 
the other—the Court postponed judgment for a 
week. 

The affair excites great interest in literary cir- 
cles ; and as it is one of those to which Sir Roger 
de Coverley’s shrewd remark, that ‘‘ much may be 
said on both sides,” naturally applies, the fair 
plaintiff and fair defendant have both vehement 
partisans. For myself, if a voice in the matter 
may be allowed me, I am well content to wait for 
the decision of the judges, d’autant plus, as it will 
probably entirely turn on the technical point, 
whether, in confiding the letters to Madame Collet, 
and in subsequently signing a sort of written con- 
veyance of them to her, Madame Récamier made 
what the law calls a gift; and, if so, whether this 
gift must be considered as annulled by the words 
in her will respecting the disposal of her papers. 
As to all the lawyer of her niece said about the 
danger of bringing a stain on her reputation as a 
virtuous woman, and about the barbarity of making 
her and her admirer expose, as it were, the weak- 
ness of their hearts, by the publication of this 
most confidential correspondence, I apprehend 
that the judges will consider it cant and snivelling, 
not worthy of being taken into consideration. 
Neither do I suppose that they will treat with 
much greater respect the extravagance of Madame 
Collet’s advocate. Said he: ‘The world has a 
right to know the private lives of illustrious men. 
It is in diving to the depths of their hearts that 
we get at the motives of their actions. It is when 
they are led away by passion that we see them in 
their greatest strength. Thus, of Ajax we read: 
‘Semper fortis Ajax, fortissimus in furore.’ Yes, 
the loves of distinguished men are the domain of 
history. What should we know of Tasso without 
his passion for Leonora ?—of Byron, without his for 
Madame Guiccioli?—of Moliére, without his tender 
yet cruelly betrayed love for his wife?” Verily 
none but a Frenchman could talk in such a strain 
as this, of such a pair as Madame Reécamier and 
Benjamin Constant. For what, after all, were they? 
The former was possessed of great beauty, of much 





kindliness of heart, of a superior intelligence, and 
of a witty, yet not illnatured tongue. She was, 
moreover, the attached friend of eminent men, 
like Chateaubriand, Béranger, Canova, David, (the 
painter), and others; and finally, she was the ac- 
knowledged chief of a literary coterie, which for 
many years was accustomed to meet in her house, 
and which arrogated to itself the right of dealing 
out immortality or oblivion to all writers great and 
small, taking care, of course, modestly to exalt its 
principal members rather above the gods, and their 
more humble friends to the rark of dii minorum 
gentium. Now, all this was well enough as far as 
it went; but does it give Madame Récamier the 
slightest chance of being known to posterity? 
And as to M. Benjamin Constant, it is really mon- 
strously absurd to compare him to the Byrons, and 
Tassos, and Moliéres. He has written a senti- 
mental tale called Adolphe, which is much ad- 
mired, and sundry other pieces. He was also a 
great political writer on the liberal side, and was a 
bustling politician : but who in Heaven’s name can 
suppose that all this will cause the grandchildren 
of the present generation to care one single straw 
about him? 





MUSIC AND THE DRAMA. 


National Concerts.—-The first season of these 
concerts is fast approaching its termination. The 
chief features set forth in the prospectus have 
been presented as promised, and though we doubt 
if the ‘monetary matters’ have proved flourish- 
ing, yet have the projectors a full claim to the 
gratitude of the musical public for the engage- 
ment of the highest class of talent in the 
kingdom, both vocal and instrumental. Many of 
the finest works have been given, and new efforts 
by native composers have been essayed—if the latter 
have proved unattractive, no shadow of blame can 
be cast on the Directors. Macfarren’s serenata, 
‘‘The Sleeper Awakened,” though instinct with 
dramatic feeling and scientific knowledge, was found 
to be too long for its destined purpose. With 
scenic accessories it possesses all the elements to 
ensure popularity. The second essay, ‘ Hero and 
Leander,” by a composer unknown to the public, 
Mr. Howard Glover, was a complete failure. 
There was a total absence of musical knowledge, 
melodic inspiration, or instrumental skill. It was 
listened to with apathy, and is consigned to that 
oblivion from which it should never have been 
withdrawn. Who Mr. Glover is, or what his claims 
are to sympathy, that the public should have under- 
gone the infliction of listening to an overture and ten 
consecutive vocal pieces of the worst species, we 
know not. If it were a deed of charity on the 
part of the generous committee of the National 
Concerts, they have performed it somewhat to the 
pain of those who had the ill fortune to be in the 
house on the nights of its performance. Such music 
does considerable injury to the cause of musical 
art in this country ; for the public are led to believe 
that these compositions are the best which can be 
procured, or wherefore produce them ina high-class 
establishment? Another point is, the injury artists 
receive from the interpretation of music from which 
no effect can be obtained ; we think this the likely 
reason of Mr. Reeves’ singing but one of the songs 
allotted to him on the first night, and of not singing 
any on the subsequent performance. Whatever 
may have been the reasons of the committee for 
performing this selection, while they had a MS. 
of Mr. Loder’s in their theatre, they ultimately 
showed their good taste by not permitting the 
work to be performed on the second night, and by 
only performing half of it on the next and last repre- 
sentation. Why the composer should have called this 
a selection from the opera of //ero and Leander, isa 
question no one can answer but himself; the greater 
portion of the songs have nothing whatsoever to do 
with the story, but are such as the author may have 
deemed most fit to suit the taste of the public, 
which, in his estimation, must be essentially vulgar, 
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if he could imagine it would welcome such produc- 
tions. The overture, which is especially noted 
as “‘ original,” possesses every claim to its boasted 
merit—were it not so, dark. and dire must be 
the fate of works to which this bears any ana- 
logy. It is characterized by a total absence of 
anything like power of instrumentation, melody, 
musicianly treatment or knowledge. The opening 
chorus, ‘“‘ What sorrow has thy soul oppressed,” 
is distinguished by the same characteristics as 
the overture. Mr. Reeves’ song, “My Fate 
is in my Hero’s eyes,” is written with the palpable 
aim of benefiting the publisher. We are sorry for the 
unfortunate gentleman whom the dark sisters may 
have doomed to the task of presenting these mor- 
¢eaux to the public. Miss Poole’s romance “ A 
Wild Disorder,” quite merits its name; such a wild 
musical disorder we never listened to. Mrs. Alex- 
ander Newton’s Arietta, ‘I do not love,” editorially 
speaking, we do not love, in fact toute au contraire. 
The quartette, ‘“‘The Fated-Hour,” was sung by 
Miss Poole, Mrs. Newton, Mr. Bodda, and Mr. 
Reeves, who evidently seemed to consider the hour 
in which they sang it as ‘fated :” the only merit 
of this composition is, that it has no accompani- 
ment. Mr. Reeves omitted the aria, ‘ Thou hast 
left me,” whether he was really ‘ indisposed,” 
or indisposed to sing the music, is as yet unsettled 
in our mind, Mr. Bodda had also the good taste 
to omit an aria, ‘‘ Brightest Beauty,” actuated no 
doubt by the opinion that an idea of the words 
could not possibly be conveyed by the music. Mr. 
Glover’s grand finale, “‘ His Death Alone,” was 
rendered with so much spirit by the chorus and 
principals, that we really feared they entertained 
sanguinary and revengeful notions towards the 
composer for what they had undergone. We must 
not forget to mention Mdlle. Angri’s ballad, ‘‘ The 
strain I heard in happier days ;” her delightful ren- 
dering of the song, in itself most commonplace, in- 
sured an encore. Monday night is named as the 
valedictory night, and on Friday the performances 
will be for the benefit of M. Balfe. 





VARIETIES. 
African Exploration.—The enterprise and acti- 
vity of our countrymen engaged in the exploration 
of various portions of the vast African continent, 
nromise ere long to satisfy the desire for some 
better information than we now possess as to its 
character and condition. We have recently re- 
corded the discovery in the south, by Messrs. 
Livingstone, Oswell, and Murray, of the great fresh- 
water lake, and made some acquaintance with ‘ the 
far interior’ of the same region, in the company 
of Mr. Cumming. Inthe north, Dr. Bialloblotzky, 
the brothers d’Abbadie, and other travellers, have 
succeeded in reaching districts and towns, the very 
names of which were previously unknown to us, 
and only last week we had the gratification of 
announcing, on the authority of Zhe Times, the 
arrival in Aheer of Mr. Richardson and his party, 
who left Tripoli on Good Friday last. The Cape 
Town Mail of the 12th October, brings us informa- 
tion of the departure of another exploring party, 
consisting of Mr. Henry Gassiott, Mr. Dolman, 
and Mr. Alfred Dolman, who had sailed for Wal- 
wick Bay, provided with waggons, horses, and a 
supply of necessaries for a journey of some length. 
These gentlemen left England on the 20th of July, 
with the intention of proceeding from the Cape to 
Algoa Bay, by steamer, and thence to the interior, 
and of endeavouring to discover the source of the 
Limpopo. The Messrs. Dolman had previously 
visited the Cape, and Mr. Alfred Dolman on a 
- recent occasion had even advanced into the interior, 
unaccompanied by any European, considerably 
northward of any of the missionary stations. Thus 
experienced, the party hoped to escape many of the 
annoyances and to overcome many of the difficul- 
ties which await the South African traveller; but 
hearing on their arrival at Cape Town, that 
the emigrant Boers had stopped several parties 





who were going up the country, they deter- 
mined to alter their route. They chartered a small 
schooner for Walwick Bay, from whence they 
proposed proceeding to the interior in a northerly 
direction, by a route wholly unknown. We trust 
this new enterprise will meet with success. 

Swedish Literature.—A very remarkable work 
has just appeared in Upsala; it is entitled, Aivag- 
geljo thaish Matthaiu; or, Fragments of the Gospel 
of St. Matthew, translated into the Gothic language, 
with a Vocabulary and Grammar, by Anders Up- 
strom. It is dedicated to Thore Petré, to whose 
generous assistance the editor is indebted for the 
means of bringing out the work. 

Classic Remains.—Mr. Harris, of Alexandria, in 


a letter of the 12th ult. to a correspondent of the | 


Atheneum, gives some curious information about 
the discovery of more of a Papyrus of Homer.— 
‘‘T have had the great good fortune to find a portion 
of the missing part of this papyrus, consisting of 171 
lines :—leaving 139 lines in verses to be sought 
for, and which I have a faint hope of recovering. 
I have obtained also another Papyrus in a book of 
primitive form which, if it were complete (and I 
regret it is not so), would, by the indication on it, 
contain other four books of the ‘Iliad’ (a, 8, y, 6), 
together with the grammar of Tryphon of Alex- 
andria. Should I succeed in finding a further por- 
tion of these MSS., you shall have a particular 
account of them ; otherwise, I will give a note of 
the parts now in my possession.—I believe that 
these documents have been taken from the body of 
Tryphon ; and an arm which I preserve in my study 
as a relic, I consider to be the arm of the grammarian 
torn from the mummy in order to release the 
papyrus roll, and delivered to me with the frag- 
ment first purchased. The grammarian Tryphon 
lived about the age of Augustus, so that this papy- 
rus MS. of the ‘Iliad’ would be of that age, or of 
the first century a.D. It is another proof of the 
sad fate of many valuable works which must have 
been attached to mummies, and which have been 
recklessly destroyed by those jackals of mummies, 
the Fellahs of Egypt.” 

Mr. Charles Hullmandel. — With the skill, 
knowledge, and taste of a travelled and accom- 
plished artist, Mr. Charles Hullmandel arrived in 
England from a continental sojourn of some years, 
and, in 1818, first set up, in Great Marlborough- 
street, a lithographic press or two for the repro- 
duction of his own sketches. So many and so 
eager were the requests of his friends, artists and 
amateurs of high note, for the use of his presses, 
that he conceived and carried out the idea of 
devoting his whole time and attention tolithography. 
Senefelder had invented the method of printing a 
tint over a black and white impression, so as to 
imitate a drawing on tinted paper with raised 
lights; but it was reserved for Mr. Hullmandel to 
make the process of real value, by discovering the 
means of gradating the tint, which great improve- 
ment prepared the way for, and gave rise to those 
splendid folio works by Stanfield, Roberts, Prout, 
Nash, Haghe, Harding, &c. His next step was 
the application of lithography, about 1822, to 
printing in colowrs, which he carried to considerable 
perfection, and the first specimen of which, repre- 
senting the paintings on the interior of an Egyptian 
tomb, was, we believe, published by Messrs. Long- 
man and Co. His attention was then directed to 
acquiring the means of printing drawings made on 
the stone with a brush and liquid ink, after the 
manner of Indian ink or sepia drawings, and which 
the French authorities in lithography had pro- 
nounced impracticable, and for the discovery of 
which his late majesty Louis Philippe had offered 
a reward. Mr. Hullmandel’s energetic and in- 
vestigating mind, however, triumphed over all 
obstacles: success was achieved; he deserved, 
claimed, and received the reward; and the 
invention, which he entitled Lithotint, he soon 
after patented. The introduction of the use of 
the “stump” on stone, and the discovery of a 
peculiar method of preparation of the drawing so 








executed, was his next improvement, and afforded 
to artists a far easier, quicker, and more beautify] 
means of multiplying their sketches or drawings 
than had ever before been in their hands, His 
remains were interred, attended by his friends, in 
the cemetery at Highgate, on the 21st ult., and he 
will be long regretted as a talented, upright, and 
aonourable man.—The Builder. 

William Sturgeon, Esq.—The death of this emi- 
nent electrician was announced in the Manchester 
Courier of Saturday last, as having taken place 
at Prestwich on the Sunday previous. He was the 
inventor of the soft-iron electro-magnet used 
in the structure of the electric telegraph, and 
an ingenious experimentalist in this branch 
of physical science. For several years he occu- 
pied the chair of Experimental Philosophy at 
Addiscombe. Mr. Sturgeon was not in good cir- 
cumstances, A few years since, the Government 
awarded him a gratuity of 2000. in consideration of 
his scientific services, and lately granted him a 
pension of 50/. a year out of the limited sum at 
their disposal. As in the case of the eminent Sanserit 
scholar, Dr. Carey, he was originally a shoemaker, 

Wings of Wire.—The mystery—the secret of the 
electric telegraph—is simply this. Two handles 
serve to break and to re-unite the current of the 
Electric Spirit; each breakage causes a needle, 
swinging above the handles, to move. Another 
similar needle, miles away, moves at the same in- 
stant, in the same way. Different amounts of 
motion of this needle are understood to indicate 
certain letters; and thus the telegraph people talk 
to one another, by spelling what they have to say, 
letter by letter. Theirs is a new calling, and a 
curious one, too. They hear the strangest and 
earliest of news. With hands upon the two handles 
of the instrument, and a sharp eye upon the dial, 
the work goes on;—it would be in silence, but for 
the noise made by the instrument. ‘‘ Jerk! jerk!” 
go the handles—‘‘ Chop! chop! chip-chop!” are 
the sounds heard in response, as a little cylinder 
moves, and metal meets metal, to break and re- 
complete the circuit. At all the chief railway 
stations, on all the chief lines, with one or two ex- 
ceptions, there are telegraph clerks day and night 
on duty, ready to indicate the approach or depar- 
ture of trains, the safe arrival of packets in port, or 
the sailing of ships on their voyage; to forward 
newspaper dispatches, and trade advices; to send 
up the prices of corn, and to send down the quota- 
tions of consols and railway stock; to give orders 
for tracking thieves, or stopping runaway young 
ladies; to call doctors to the sick, and relatives to 
dying beds; to tell how much may be bid for a 
house at an auction; to let anxious papas know 
that their families have been increased, and that 
mamma and the new arrival are ‘as well as can 
be expected ;” and to tell anxious wives that voyag- 
ing husbands ‘‘ hada bad passage—too tired to 
come up to-night.”— Dickens's ‘‘ Household Words. 

St. Stephen’s Church, Walbrook, one of the 
most beautiful works of Sir Christopher Wren, has 
been re-opened, after its judicious restoration, and, 
independently of the eloquent preaching of its 
Rector, Dr. Croly, is well worth attendance by the 
admirers of fine architectural design. 

City of London School.—Mr. Henry Beaufoy, 
already a munificent benefactor to the cause of 
education in London, has invested another sum of 
upwards of 1000. for the establishment of prizes 
in the City of London School. : 

The Jardin-des-Plantes.—The ornithological col- 
lection belonging to the Museum of Natural History, 
is in course of re-arrangement, under the direction 
and superintendence of the Prince of Canino, and 
according to his recently published system 0 
classification. 

The Royal Dramatic Entertainments were repeated 
at Windsor on Thursday evening, when The Crete 
and The Practical Man were performed. In the 
former, Bartley was the Sir Fretful, ©. — 
Puff, Mrs. C. Horn Mrs. Dangle, and Mrs. 
Mathews Tilburina. 
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LITERARY NOVELTIES. 
LIST OF NEW BOOKS. 


Across the Atlantic, by the Author of Sketches of Cantabs, 5s. 

‘Animals from the Sketch Book of Harrison Weir, 4to, cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

Barnabas’s Octave Sermons, post 8vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Berens’ Twenty-Three Short Lectures on Church Cate- 
chism, 12mo, 4s, 6d. 

Bradhurst on Crystalline Lens and Cataract, 8vo, el., 6s. 

Chance and Choice ; or, Education of Circumstances, post 
8vo, cloth, 7s. 6d. 

Cheevers’ (Rev. H. T.) Whale and its Captors, 12mo, cloth, 
Qs. 6d. 

Christmas, with Plates, illustrated by Foster, 4to, cloth, 25s. 

Chronological New Testament, 4to, cloth, 10s. 6d. 

Cornish’s Psalms and Hymns, 18mo, cloth, Is. 3d. 

Correspondence of Sir Isaac Newton and Professor Cotes, 
8vo, cloth, 10s. 

Cosin’s (J.) History of Popish Transubstantiation, 12mo, 
cloth, 5s. 

Disraeli’s Commentaries on the Life of Charles the First, 
new edition, 2 vols., 8vo, cloth, 28s. 

Dixon’s (F.) Geology of Sussex, 4to, cloth, £3 3s., Proofs, 
#5 5s. 


Dream of Chintz, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Elementary Course of Mathematics, Vol. 1, royal 8vo, 
cloth, 18s. 

Emerson’s Poetical Works, 2nd edition, post 8vo, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Evenings at Donaldson Manor, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Farm Book-keeping, by the Author of British Husbandry, 
8vo, 5s. 

Family Friend, Vol. 5, 2s. 6d., cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Fletcher's (J.) Lectures on the Roman Catholic Religion, 
fifth edition, 12mo, cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Fourier’s (C.) Passions of the Human Soul, 2 vols., 8vo, 
cloth, 21s. 

Fountain of Living Waters, |18mo, cloth, Is. 

Friends in Council, 2 vols., 12mo, cloth, 12s. 

sg Handbook of Practical Gardening, post 8vo, cloth, 
s. 6d. 

Guthrie’s Christian’s Great Interest, 12mo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

— and Dorothea, from the German of Goethe, royal 
2mo, 3s. 

Hints for Happy Hours, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Howitt’s (Mary) Livesof British Queens, royal 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

Image of His Father, new edition, 12mo, cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Jameson’s (Mrs.) Beauties of the Court of Charles the 
Second, royal 8vo, cloth, 25s. 

Ken’s (Bishop) Life, 8vo, cloth, 14s. 

Longfellow’s, (H W.) Poems, illustrated, 12mo, cl., 5s. 6d. 

Macgregor’s (J.) Eastern Music, 4to, sewed, 2s. 6d. 

M‘Leod’s Tears, 16 Plates, folio, cloth, £1 11s. 6d. 

Magic Words ; a Tale for Christmas Time, 2s. 6d. 

Markland ; a Story of Scottish Life, 3 vols. post 8vo, £1 11s. 6d. 

Merry Tales for Little Folks, 18mo, cl., 3s. 6d., gilt, 4s. 6d. 

Page’s Fractional Calculator, 12mo, roan, 4s, 

Peacock at Home, illustrated, square, 5s. 

Pictorial Gallery of Race Horses, royal 8vo, cloth, 30s. 

Rendell’s (Rev. E. D.) Antediluvian History, post 8vo, cl., 6s. 

Seven Days; or, Old and New Creation, 12mo, cloth, 10s. 6d., 
morocco, 14s. 

Silver Blossoms to Produce Golden Fruit, square, cl., 2s. 6d. 

Speculation, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Standard Elocutionist, 8vo, cloth, 2s. 6d. 

»Taylor’s Angels’ Song, 12mo, cloth, 5s. 

Titmarsh’s Kickleburys of the Rhine, square, Syvo, cl., 5s., 
coloured, 7s. 6d. 

Tytler’s Index to Scotland, 8vo, cloth, 5s. 

Wilkinson’s Miracles, Extracted from Sumner’s Gospels, 
12mo, cloth, 4s. 

Wilson’s Anatomist’s Vade-Mecum, fifth edition, 12mo, 
cloth, 12s, 6d. 





DENT’S TABLE FOR THE EQUATION OF TIME. 


[This table shows the time which a clock or watch should 
indicate when the sun is on the meridian.] 


1850. h.m. s. } 1850. hm. & 

Dec. 21. . . 1158 18°7 | Dec. 25 . . . 12 018°4 
22... . —58 48°6 | 26 e — 0483 
23 + « —59 18°6 Wy ss — 1180 
MM... —59 485 | 





TC CORRESPONDENTS. 


As stated last week, we must decline to insert any further 
correspondence on the subject of the Reconciliation of the 
Archeological Institute and Association. Notwithstanding 
our opinion that a union of the two socicties would be very 
Touch for the interest of both, we are forced to admit that 
the Council of the former has as much right to decline as 
the latter to offer it. 


We would have readily inserted the letter addressed to 
us by Mr. Eames, the leader of the orchestra of the Lyceum 
Theatre, had his complaint against the lessee not been 
already answered in The Times. Notwithstanding that we 
have heard the alteram partcm, our sympathy is with him. 


MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES’ 
YEAR ON THE PUNJAB FRONTIER 


WILL BE PUBLISHED IMMEDIATELY BY MR. BENTLEY. 


As the demand is already very great for this New Work, the Public are recommended to give 
their orders to the Booksellers immediately, that no disappointment may be experienced in obtaining 
early copies. 

Orders are received by all Booksellers throughout the Kingdom. 





NEW CHRISTMAS WORK. 


ILLUSTRATIONS TO TENNYSON’S PRINCESS, 
BY A LADY. 
Elegantly Hluminated. 
THE SIZE AND IN THE STYLE OF THE “SPANISH LADY’S LOVE.” 


Handsomely bound, price £2 2s. 


DICKINSON, BROTHERS, 114, NEW BOND STREET. 





Now ready, with Illustrations by James Gopwin, price 5s. 


A NEW STORY FOR CHRISTMAS, ENTITLED 


THE DREAM CHINTZ. 


By the Author of “A Trap to Catch a Sunbeam,” “ Only,” “Old Jolliffe,” &c. 





Also, in the Press, with Illustrations by C. H. WEIGALL, price Is, 
THE UGLY DUCK OF HANS CHRISTIAN ANDERSEN 
VERSIFIED. 
By the Author of ‘‘ Three Bears,” &e. 





W. N. WRIGHT, BooxsELLer TO THE QUEEN, 60, Patt MALL. 


ILLUSTRATED BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 








EPISODES OF INSECT LIFE. Crown 8vo. Third Series. With numerous 


Vignettes and Tail-pieces. 21s. coloured; 16s, plain. 


POPULAR MINERALOGY. By Henry Sowerby. With 20 coloured plates, 
by the Author. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF MAMMALIA. By Avam Wuire, F.L.S. With 16 
coloured plates, by B. WATERHOUSE Hawsrns, F.L.S. 10s. 6d. 


POPULAR HISTORY of BRITISH SEA-WEEDS. By the Rev. D. Lanps- 
BorouGH, A.L.S. Royal 16mo, With 22 plates of figures, by Fircu. 10s. 6d, coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ORNITHOLOGY, comprising all the Birds. By P. H. 
Goss, Author of ‘‘ The Ocean.” Royal 16mo. With 20 plates of figures. 10s, 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR BRITISH ENTOMOLOGY. By Maria E. Catiow. Royal 16mo. 
With 16 plates of figures, by W1nc. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR FIELD BOTANY. By Acnes Cattow. Second Edition. Revised 
by the Author. Royal 16mo. With 20 plates of figures. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


THOUGHTS ON A PEBBLE. By Dr. Manre.t, F.R.S. 


Square 16mo. 5s. coloured. 


VOICES from the WOODLANDS; A History of Forest Trees, Lichens, Mosses, 
and Ferns. By Mary Roperts. Royal lémo. 20 plates. 10s, 6d, 


Eighth Edition. 








LONDON: REEVE AND BENHAM, 5, HENRIETTA STREET, COVENT GARDEN. 
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OYAL INSTITUTION of GREAT 
BRITAIN, Albemarle Street, December, 1850.— 
JUVENILE LECTURES.—Proressor Branpe, F.R.S., 
London and Edinburgh, will DELIVER, during the 
Christmas Vacation, a COURSE OF SIX LECTURES on 
the Chemistry of Coal (intended for a Juvenile auditory), 
on the following days at 3 o’clock :—Thursday, 26th; Satur- 
day, 28th; Tuesday, 3lst of December; Thursday, 2nd; 
Saturday, 4th; Tuesday, 7th of January, 1851. Non Sub- 
scribers to the Royal Institution are admitted to this Course 
on payment of one guinea each. Children under 16 years, 
10s. G6d.—A Syllabus may be obtained at the Royal Insti- 
tution. Subscribers to all the Lectures are admitted on 
payment of two guineas for the season. 
JOHN BARLOW, M.A., Sec., R. I. 





BRITISH INSTITUTION, PALL MALL. 


OTICE TO EXHIBITORS.—ALL 
PICTURES, intended for Exhibition and Sale the 
ensuing season, must be sent to the Gallery for the inspec- 
tion of the Committee, on Monday the 13th, or Tuesday the 
14th, of January next, and the SCULPTURE on Wednes- 
day the 15th, between the hours of Ten in the morning and 
Five in the afternoon. Portraits, Drawings in Water- 
colours, and Architectural Drawings are inadmissible ; and 
no Picture or other Work of Art will be received which has 
-already been publicly exhibited. 
By Order of the Committee, 
GEORGE NICOL, Secretary 





WINTER EXHIBITION—INTELLECTUAL 
CHRISTMAS ENTERTAINMENT. 


\HE WINTER EXHIBITION OF 
WATER COLOUR DRAWINGS and SKETCHES 
in OILS, comprising works by the most eminent living 
Artists, will be OPEN, on and after Monpay, from Tes till 
Turee, and from 81x till E1ent. 
Admission, including Catalogue, Is ; Season Tickets, 3s. 
130, Regent Street. J.L. GRUNDY, Manager. 


HRISTMAS HOLIDAYS. — The 

- GARDENS of the ZOOLOGICAL SOCIETY in 
the Regent’s Park will be OPEN to Visitors, on payment of 
SIXPENCE each, EVERY Day, except Sunday, from CuRIsTMAS 
Eve to January 6th inclusive. The Hirroporamvs is ex- 
hibited from 11 to 4 o’clock. 








DIORAMA OF THE GANGES. 
HE PORTLAND GALLERY, 316, 


Regent Street, Langham Place, opposite the Poly- 
technic Institution, is now OPEN DAILY, with a Grand 
Moving Diorama, in which the spectator is taken through 
Upper India, from the point at which the Diorama of the 
Overland Route terminates, commencing with a complete 
Panorama of the City of Calcutta as seen from the summit 
of the Ochterlony Monument, thence to the Great Seat 
of Idolatry and Superstition, Juggernaut, with the Proces- 
sion of the Cars, the Ganges, the Sacred City of Benares, 
Chunar and Allahabad, the magnificent Palace of Agra, 
and the Taj Mahal. The entire Diorama invented and 
painted by Mr. T. C. Dibdin, from Sketches by J. Fer- 
gusson, Esq. 

To commence daily at 12, 3, and 8 o’clock precisely. 
Admission, Is. Reserved Seats, 2s. 6d. 





DISSOLVING VIEWS. 


MUSEMENT and INSTRUCTION 

3 by means of CARPENTER and WESTLEY’S 
improved PHANTASMAGORIA LANTERNS and DIS- 
SOLVING VIEWS, with the largest assortment of Sliders 
in London, including Natural History, Comic, Moveable and 
Plain Astronomical, Views in the Holy Land, Scriptural, 
the Chromatrope, &c. No. 1, Lantern with Argand Lamp 
in a Box, £2 12s. 6d. No. 2, Ditto, of larger size, £4 14s. 6d. 
A pair of Dissolving-View Lanterns, No. 2, with Apparatus, 
#11 11s. The Lamp for the No. 2 Lanterns is very supe- 
rior. (The price of the Lanterns is without Sliders.) 

Lists of the Sliders and Prices, with a Sketch of the 
Lanterns, upon application to the Manufacturers, Messrs. 
CarreNnTeR and WestTLEY, Opticians, 24, Regent Street, 
Waterloo Place, London. 


ARIA MANNING, GEORGE 

MANNING, and BLOMFIELD RUSH, taken from 

life during their trials, a cast in plaster of Mr. O’Connor, 

a plan of the Kitchen where he was murdered, models 

of Stanfield Hall and Potash Farm, are now added to the 

Chamber of Horrors at Madame TUSSAUD and SONS’ 

EXHIBITION, Bazaar, Baker Street, Portman Square. 

Open from 11 till dusk, and from 7 till 10.— Admission, 
Large Room, Is. ; Small Rooms, 6d. extra. 








INING COMPANY OF WALES. 


ST. PIERRE FOLEY, C. and M. E. 
Secretary. 


Offices, 24, Lincoln’s Inn Fields, London, 





y.ASTERN COUNTIES RAILWAY 
_4 —CHRISTMAS TICKETS. Return Tickets 
issued on the 23rd, 24th, and 25th instant, will be available 
for the Return Journey any day up to, and including, Sun- 
day the 29th. 
The Trains will run on Christmas day as on Sundays. 
y Order, C. P. RONEY, Secretary. 
Bishopsgate Station, 6th Dec. 1850. 





IN THE MaTrer OF JoHN CUMMING AND CLEMENT FERGUSON, 
BOTH OF No. 17, Lower ORMOND QUAY, IN THE CITY OF 
Dustin, BOOKSELLERS AND PUBLISHERS, AND AGENTS, 
DEALERS AND CHAPMEN, AND COPARTNERS IN TRADE— 
BANKRUPTsS. 


N BANKRUPTCY. —COPY- 
RIGHTS FOR SALE. The Assignee will receive 
proposals for his interest in the several Copyrights which 
are specified in a Catalogue, which can be had upon applica- 
tion to the Assignee, Andrew Armstrong, Esq., No. 164, 
Dolier Street, Dublin, or to Thomas and Henry Geoghegan, 
Solicitors to the Commission and Assignee, No. 37, Lower 
Gardiner Street, Dublin. 


T° BOOKSELLERS AND STA- 
TIONERS. For Disposal. A well established First 
Class Bookselling and Stationery Business, at the West 
End, in one of the Best and most Leading Thoroughfares. 
Capital required, £1000. The premises are spacious, with 
excellent frontage. 
Apply to A. Z., 8, Charing Cross. 


OST-OFFICE LONDON DIREC- 
TORY for 1851. Just Published, in 2,000 pages, 
royal 8vo, price 36s. Principal divisions of the work :— 
OrrictaAL Directory; Street Directory; COMMERCIAL 
Drrectory; Trapes’ Directory; Law Directory; Court 
Drrecrory; PARLIAMENTARY Directory; Postat Drrec- 
Tory; City Directory ; CONVEYANCE DrrEcTorY; BANK- 
1nG Drrecrory ; AssURANCE DirEcToRyY ;—with a very great 
amount of general information. For Reviews of the work, 
which is now the only London Directory published, see 
The Times, \4th ult.; Morning Herald, 13th ult. ; Morning 
Chronicle, 13th ult. ; Daily News, 14th ult.; Morning Post, 
16th ult.; Morning Advertiser, 16th ult.; Standard, 2nd 
inst.; Sun, 13th ult.; Mining Journal, 16th ult.; Weekly 
Dispatch, ith ult. ; Examiner, 16th ult.; Literary Gaxette, 
16th ult., Spectator, 16th ult.; John Bull, 16th ult.; Atlas, 
16th ult. ; Britannia, 16th ult.; Herapath’s Railway Journal, 
16th ult.; Shipping and Mercantile Gazette, 6th inst. 
Ke tty and Co., 19 and 20, Old Boswell Court, Temple Bar ; 
and all Booksellers. 


r 

IMBIRD’S CHEAP STATIONERY 
4 WAREHOUSE, 143, Strand. —Cream laid note 
papers, at 9d., Is., ls. 6d., and 2s. 3d. the packet, of five 
quires; adhesive cream laid initial envelopes, Is. the 100; 
name plate engraved, 2s. 6d.; 100 best superfine cards, 
printed, 2s. 6d.; foolscap, 6d., 9d., and Is. the quire ; best 
sealing wax, 10 sticks for Is., 4s. per lb. A large assort- 
ment of writing, dressing, and envelope cases, portfolios 
from the smallest to largest dimensions; account books and 
manuscript note booksin every variety of style and binding, 

at Limbird’s, 143, Strand, epposite Catherine Street. 


ENDRIE’'S PATENT PETRO- 
LINE SOAP has realized in practice all the pro- 
mised beneficial effects on excoriations and eruptive affec- 
tions of the cuticle. The ‘‘ Cosmetic PETROLINE Soap,”’ for 
the habitual use of the toilet, is found to have an agreeable 
demulcent influence on the hands, and on the most delicate 
skin; or in the nursery, for infants. The ‘ PETROLINE 
SHavinc Soap” is peculiarly bland and balsamic, allaying 
the irritation felt in the employment of theordinary alkaline 
compositions. 

A more detergent antiseptic, with additional petroleum, 
named “Dispensary Soap,” is prepared for inveterate 
cuticular affections of long standing ; and, from experience 
in several public schools, where it has been employed in 
washing children’s heads, it has proved an efficient specific 
for, and a‘complete protection against, the troublesorne 
complaint known as ringworm. 

The Dispensary Soap, being at a moderate price, is avail- 
able for all classes, and is used with great success in purify- 
ing linen after infectious diseases ; indeed, the use of it may, 
in many cases of typhus and other contagions, be considered 
a beneficial antidote. 

R. HENDRIE, 
PERFUMER TO HER MAJESTY. 
12 AND 13, TicHpoRwE StTaeeT REGEN?’s QUADRANT. 














T? VISITORS to the CONTINEN? 


_ and to ARTISTS.—Messrs. J. and R. M‘CRackry 
Foreign Agents, and Agents to the Royal Academy, No.7 
Old Jewry, beg to remind the Nobility, Gentry, and Artis 
that they continue to receive Consignments of Objects of 
Fine Arts, Baggage, &c., from all parts of the Continent for 
clearing through the Custom Houses, &c., and that they 
undertake the Shipment of Effects to all parts of the world. 


FLOOR CLOTHS,— 





Best quality, warranted ... 2s. 6d. per square 
Persian and Turkey pattern 2s. 9d. to. aid 
Common Floor Cloth ..... 2s. 0d. do. 


InpIA Mattine ; Cocoa Finre Mats anp Martine, 
JAPANNED FOLDING SCREENS FROM 32s, 
JOWETT, Manufacturer, 532, New Oxford Street. 


OHN MORTLOCK’S CHINA ANp 
; EARTHENWARE BUSINESS is CARRIED oy 
in OXFORD STREET only. The premises are the most 
extensive in London, and contain an ample assortment of 
every description of goods of the first manufacturers, 4 
great variety of dinner services at four guineas each, cash, 
—250, Oxford Street, near Hyde Park. i 


ry) 7 

HE EIDER DOWN QUILT is the 

warmest, the lightest, and the most elegant covering; 
it is suitable for the bed, the couch, or the carriage ; and its 
comfort to invalids cannot be too highly appreciated—To 
be seen in great variety, and lists of prices and sizes sent 
free by post, on application to HEAL and SON’S Bedding 
Factory, 196 (opposite the Chapel), Tottenham court-road, 


TOOTHACHE PERMANENTLY 

CURED by using BRANDE’S ENAMEL for filling 
decaying Teeth, and rendering them sound and painless, 
Price Is. Enough for several Teeth. The only substance 
approved by the medical faculty, as being unattended with 
= or danger, and the good effects of which are perma. 
nent. 

Sold by all Chemists in the United Kingdom. Twenty 

really authorized Testimonials accompany each box, with 
full directions for use. Sent free, by return of post, by J. 
Wits, 24, East TEMPLE CHAMBERS, WHITEFRIARS, FLEET 
StrEET, Lonpov, in return for thirteen penny stamps. 
_ CAUTION.—The great success of this preparation has 
induced numerous unskilful persons to produce spurious 
imitations, and to copy BRANDE’S ENAMEL Advertise- 
ments. It is needful, therefore, to guard against such im- 
positions, by seeing that the name of Jonn W1LLis accom. 
panies each packet. 


MHE KHEESAH; or, INDIAN 
FLESH GLOVE.—This superior article of comfort, 
health, and luxury, comes thus recommended to us, notonly 
by the opinion and experience of tropical physicians, but 
through the experience of ages, amongst a people, who, of 
all nations, have paid most attention to maintaining the 
natural functions of the Skin. Mr. Erasmvs Witsoy, in 
his excellent work on the Health and Diseases of the Skin, 
has taken notice of this glove in the following terms:— 

“I have had the opportunity of examining a Flesh Glove, 
that comes recommended to us by the experience of ages, 
and certainly offers advantages superior to any other kind 
of rubber for the Skin in existence. This is the Indian 
Flesh Glove, or Kheesah, a glove, or rather mitten, which 
has been used, from time immemorial, in Hindustan, 
Persia, and throughout the East, and by a race of people, 
both from necessity and luxury, more attentive to the Skin 
than any other upon the face of the globe. The glove wa 
introduced into England by Mr. J. Ranatp Masts, of 
Grosvenor-street, and much labour and expense have been 
employed by Messrs. SAVORY anp MOORE, in having 
similar glove manufactured in London. Their imitation, 
however, is perfect, both in appearance and properties; and 
it is a subject of much satisfaction to me to be enabled tore- 
commend soadmirable a contrivance for promoting the health 
of the body through the agency of the Skin. The glove is 
made of Goat Hair, the material used in the manufacture 
of the Burrock, or Persian Glove Cloth, of which the or 
ginal Kheesah is composed.”—Sce Wilson on Healthy Skin, 
p- 181. 

The INDIAN FLEsH Grove will be found suited to the 
most delicate, as well as to the coarsest Skins, simply Te 
quiring, in the latter instance, a little more power in using 
the friction ; indeed, so ingeniously is the texture of this 
Glove framed, that the two sides of it are differently co0- 
structed, so as to be adapted to different Skins. It thus 
possesses unequalled advantages. 

Sold only at 143, New Bond-street, and 220, Regent 
street, London. 

















ORTON’S CAMOMILE PILLS are 


confidently recommended as a simple but certain 
Remedy, to all who suffer from Indigestion, Sick Head- 
Ache, Bilious and Liver Complaints, Heartburn, and Acidity 
of the Stomach, Depressed Spirits, Disturbed Sleep, Violent 
Palpitations, Spasms, General Debility, Costiveness, &c. 
They act as a powerful tonic and gentle aperient; are 
mild in their operation, safe under any circumstances, and 
thousands of persons can now bear testimony to the benefits 
to be derived from their use. Sold in Bottles at 1s. 14d., 
2s. 9d., and Ils. each, in every Town in the Kingdom. 
CAUTION.—Be sure to ask for “‘ NORTON’S PILLS,” 
and do not be persuaded to purchase an imitation. 





eal 
EREMIE’S SEDATIVE_ SOLI- 
TION of OPIUM, and ANTI-SPASMODIC, stands 
highly recommended by the Faculty, both in India and in 
England, as a safe and efficient remedy in all cases c 
quiring the use of Opium, and especially in EPIDEMI 
CHOLERA. The peculiar value of this preparation ay 
sists in its freedom from the injurious effects common 1 
most other preparations of Opium ; not disturbing the ner- 
yous system, or diminishing the Secretions. On a 
accounts it is used freely by persons who are unable to 
Opium in any of its more ordinary forms. , New 
Prepared only by Savory and Moone, Chemists, 143, 
Bond Street, London. 
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Assurance Companies. 





ALFRED 
LIFE ASSURANCE ASSOCIATION, 
7, LOTHBURY, LONDON. 
TRUSTEES. 
sir David Scott, Bart. George Frederick Dickson, 
John Pemberton Heywood, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 


Esq. 
DIRECTORS. 

G. Ives Raymond Barker, Chas. Snell Paris, Esq. 
Sir David Scott, Bart. 
Ernest A. Stephenson, Esq. 
Lieut.-Colonel Tulloch. 
The Hon. Eliot T. Yorke, 

M.P. 





Esq. : 

George Fred. Dickson, Esq. 
Charles Heaton Ellis, Esq. 
Samuel Gurney Fry, Esq. 
William Jas. Lancaster, Esq. 
William Jas. Maxwell, Esq. 

Life Assurances of every description can be effected with 
this Association. 

The result of the last division of profits is shown in the 
following table, which exhibits the additions made to the 
sums assured under policies of seven years’ standing. 

The next bonus will be declared in July 1851. 

















Age at | Duration Sums Annual Addition to 
entrance. | of Policies. Assured. | Premium. |Sum Assured. 
bt 7 yrs. 1 mo. £2000 £47 1 8 | £23718 4 
90 7 1 5000 133 10 10 572 810 
23 6 ll 1000 326 1130 4 
51 6 10 5000 233.15 0 566 13 10 
43 6 10 3000 110 10 0 307 15 4 
33 6 10 500 | MW 5 5 5211 6 
23 6 9 5000 115 12 6 556 4 9 








“These additions, if compared with the premiums paid, will 
be found to range as high as 69 per cent. upon them. 
J. W. HAMPTON, Secretary. 





THE YORKSHIRE 


FIRE AND LIFE INSURANCE COMPANY, 
ESTABLISHED AT YORK, 1824, 
AND EMPOWERED BY ACT OF PARLIAMENT, 
CAPITAL, £500,000. 


TRUSTEES, 
LORD WENLOCK, Escrick Park. 

G.L. THOMPSON, Esq., Sheriff-Hutton Park. 
ROBERT SWANN, Esq., York. 
Bankers—Messrs. SWANN, CLouGn, and Co., York. 
Actuary and Secretary—Mr. W. L. Newman, York. 

The attention of the Public is particularly called to the 
terms of this Company for LIFE INSURANCES, and to the 
— which is made between MALE and FEMALE 

ves, 

Extract from the Table of Premiums for Insuring £100. - 


























n 
Age | amate. | arematn. |! Age | AMALE. | A FEMALE. 
an | next | 
° birth. | 
day, | Whole Life Premiums. i; om Whole Life Premiums. 
£a.d. ££. d. I f£ea_ji -€2¢4 
lo} 176 15 4} 46 sue{ 335 
3B] 193 17 0.|| 5 | 419! 313 3 
Sian 3 1 810 53} 4n 6] 426 
|] 1l4 4 116 |) 3 | 640) 414 0 
2 117 0 113 8 |} 6 | 6 60 | 512 6 
26 203 116 2} 6 | 740] 696 
0} 250 119 9 || 66 840] 710 8 
%/ 286/ 2210 || 7 | 004] 976 
%) 2130] 264 || 73); nie2 | n2e 
@ | 219 9 212 0 || 7% | ; 1319 
a} 353 217 2 || 80 | | 15 12 10 








* Ezample.—A Gentleman whose age does not exceed 30, 
may insure £1000, payable on his decease, for an annual 
payment of £22 10s.; and a Lady of the same age can se- 
cure the same sum, for an annual payment of 19 17s. 64. 

Prospectuses with the rates of premium for the interme- 
diate ages, and every information may be had at the Head 
Office in York, or of any of the Agents. 





F FIRE INSURANCES 
_ also effected by this Company, on the most moderate 


Agents are wanted in those Towns where no appointments 
= been made. Applications to be made to Mr. W. L. 
NEWMAN, Actuary and Secretary, York, or to 

MR. HENRY DINSDALE, 
12, Wellington Street, Strand, Agent for London. 


CITY OF LONDON 
LIFE ASSURANCE SOCIETY, 
2, ROYAL EXCHANGE BUILDINGS. 
Actuary—G,J. FARRANCE, Esq., F.I.A. 
Prospectuses with Proposals for INDISPUTABLE POLI- 
CIES, &c., may be obtained from 
E, F. LEEKS, Secretary. 











UNITED KINGDOM 
LIFH ASSURANCE COMPANY, 
Established by Act of Parliament in 1834. 
8, WATERLOO PLacr, Patt MALt, Lonpon; 97, GEORGE 
STREET, EpInsuKGu ; 12, St. Vincent PLace, GLASGow ; 
4, COLLEGE GREEN, DUBLIN. 


The bonus added to Policies from March, 1834, to the 
31st December, 1847, is as follow :— 




















. an Sum added | Sum added Sum 
Poet | Pico to Policy in| to Policy in} payable at 
ai wd P 1841. 1848. Death. 
£ | ; £20e@} @a8 £e. dé. 
5000) «| 13 yrs.10mo.| 635 6 8 78710 0 6470 16 8 
5000 1 year eo ee 112 10 0 5112 10 0 
1000 | 12 years | 100 0 ©} 15710 6] 125710 0 
1000 | 7 years oo te 157 10 0 1157 10 0 
1000 1 year oo ee | 2210 0 1022 10 0 
500 12 years 50 0 0) 7815 0 628 15 0 
500 4 years oe oe | 45 0 0 M5 0 «0 
500 1 year A, soenkien | 1l 5 0 511 5 0 














The premiums, nevertheless, are on the most moderate 
scale, and only one-half need be paid for the first five years 
when the insurance is for life. Every information afforded 
on application to the Resident Director, No. 8, Waterloo 
Place, Pall Mall, Landon. 


Sales by Auction. 











PERIODICAL SALES FOR 1851 (ESTABLISHED IN 1803) oF RE- 
VERSIONS, Lire INTERESTS, ANNUITIES, PoLIciEs OF AssuU- 
RANCE, ADvowsons, NEXT PRESENTATIONS, RENT CHARGES 
IN LIEU OF TiTHES, Post Obit Bonps, TonTines, DEBEN- 
TURES, GROUND Rents, IMPROVED RENTS, SHARES IN 
, ye CANALS, Mines, RAILWAYS, INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
AND ALL Pusiic UNDERTAF NGS. 


ESSRS. SHUTTLEWORTH and 


SONS respectfully inform the public that nearly 
fifty years’ experience having proved the classification of 
this species of property to be extremely advantageous and 
economical to vendors, and equally satisfactory and con- 
venient to purchasers, the PERIODICAL SALES of RE- 
VERSIONARY INTERESTS, &c., will be continued 
throughout 1851 as follows;— 


January 3 July 4 
February 7 August | 
March 7 September 5 
April 4 October 3 
May 2 November 7 
, June 6 December 5 





Particulars may be’ had at the Auction Mart; and of 
Messrs. Shuttleworth and Sons, 28, Poultry. 


EEVE and NICHULS, PRINTERS 

and LITHOGR APHERS, execute every description 
of work connected with Letterpress and Lithography, in the 
best style, and at moderate charges. Illustrations of subjects 
in Natural History, Geology, Anatomy, Engineering, Archi- 
tecture, &c., lithographed from nature or from drawings by 
Artists conversant with the various branches of science, and 
printed in black or colours. Landscapes, Views, Portraits, 
&c., completed for publication with artistic correctness, 
from sketches however imperfect, and printed with one or 
more tints. Microscopic details, Maps, Plans, Sections, 
Writings, &c., engraved on Stone according to the method 
adopted in Germany, and printed with an effect little infe- 
rior to Steel. 

N.B.— Estimates given for printing and lithography on the 
most reasonable scale. 

5, Heathcock Court, Strand. 

















D. J. DENT, by distinct appointments, 

Watch and Clock Maker to the Queen, H.R.H. Prince 
Albert, and H.I.M. the Emperor of Russia, having greatly 
increased his stock of WATCHES and CLOCKS to meet 
the purchases made at this season of the year, most respect- 
fully requests from the public an inspection of his various 
assortments. Ladies’ gold watches, with gold dials, and 
jewelled in four holes, 8 gs. each ; gentlemen’s ditto, enamel 
dials, 10 gs.; youths’ silver watches, 4 gs.; substantial and 
accurately-going silver lever watches, jewelled in four 
holes, 6 gs.—E. J. DENT, 82. Strand; 33, Cockspur Street; 
and 34, Royal Exchange, (Clock Tower Area.) 


ECORATIVE PAINTING.— 
Mr. FREDERICK SANG, from the Royat AcaDEMY 
or Municu, Decorative Artist in Fresco, and all other 
manners of Painting, whose works may be seen in the prin- 
cipal Public Buildings of the Metropolis, begs to inform his 
Patrons, and Architects in particular, that he has consider- 
ably increased his Establishment, and is now enabled to 
undertake, on the shortest notice, the Embellishment of 
Private and Public Buildings, in any part of the United 
Kingdom, on the most reasonable Terms, and in any of the 
CLASSICAL, MEDLEVAL, or MODERN STYLES. 


Apply to F, Sane, Decorative Artist, 58, Pall Mall, London. 








Publications. 





HE EDINBURGH REVIEW, No. 
‘ CLXX X1IX.—ADVERTISEMENTs intended for inser- 
tion are requested to be forwarded to the Publishers before 
Saturday, the 28th, and Bits not later than Tuesday, the 
31st instant. 
London: Loneman, Brown, & Co., 39, Paternoster Row. 


HE QUARTERLY REVIEW. 
No. CLXXV. ADVERTISEMENTS for the 
forthcoming Number must be forwarded to the Publisher 
by the 23rd instant. 
Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 


IR FRANCIS B. HEAD’S NEW 
WORK, Depicatep to the Women of ENGLAND, is 
composed of Descriptive Sketches, viz.:— 

I. Minitary WArrareE.—II. NavaL Wanrare.—III. THE 
INVASION OF ENGLAND.—1V. THE CAPTURE OF LONDON BY 
A Frenco armyY.—V. THE TREATMENT OF WOMEN IN WaB. 
—VI. How ro DerenD Great Britatn. 

Joun Murray, Albemarle Street. 











Just published, in imperial 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
£1 11s. Gd. 
N ARY HOWITT’S LIVES of the 
BRITISH QUEENS; or Royal Book of Beauty ; 
with 28 splendid Portraits of the Queens of England, by the 
first Artists, engraved on steel. 
Henry G. Bonn, York Street, Covent Garden. 





Just published, in | vol. imperial 8vo, extra cloth, gilt edges, 
price £1 5s.; or India proofs, £2 10s. 
N RS. JAMESON’S BEAUTIES of 
the COURT of CHARLES the SECOND; illus- 
trating the Diaries of Pepys, Evelyn, Clarendon, &c., with 
21 beautiful Portraits. 
Henry G. Boun, York Street, Covent Garden. 


OME INFLUENCE.—Books calcu- 
lated to improve the heart, and elevate the cha- 
racter, must ever prove the most acceptable presents. 
Home Inrivence, a Tale for Mothers and Daughters, by 
GRAceE AGUILAR, and its companion volume THe MoTHER’s 
RECOMPENSE, are well adapted as Christmas and New 
Year’s Gifts. As also Woman's FRIENDSHIP, and THE VALE 
or Cepans, by the same Author. 
1. HOME INFLUENCE. 
and Daughters. 6s. 6d. 
2. THE MOTHER’S RECOMPENSE. A 
sequel to Home Influence. 7s. 
38. THE VALE OF CEDARS; or, The 
Martyr. 6s. 
4, WOMAN’S FRIENDSHIP. 
Domestic Life. 6s. 6d. 
GROOMBRIDGE AND Sons, Publishers, 5, Paternoster Row. 





A Tale for Mothers 


A Story of 





ECLECTIC REVIEW. 
NEW SERIES of the “ ECLECTIC 


REVIEW” will be commenced on Janvarr I, 1851, 
under the joint editorship of Dr. THOMAS PRICE and the 
Rev. Dr. STOWELL, President of Cheshunt College. The 
price of the Review will be reduced from Two Shillings and 
Sixpence to 


One Shilling and Sixpence. 


THE SIZE WILL BE UNDIMINISHED. 
No pains will be spared by the Editors to render the 
Review worthy of the great names associated with its past 
history, and the yet greater principles with which it is 
identified. The best literary aid has been secured. No 
detertoration of quality will result from the reduction of price. 
What the Review has been in principle, it will continue to 
be. As a literary organ, its contents will be more varied, 
of a higher order, and of more general and commanding 
interest. 
London: Warp & Co., 27, Paternoster-row. 





This day is published, small 8vo, cloth, 5s. 


CROSS THE ATLANTIC. By the 
J Author of “ Sketches of Cantabs.” 
London: Ear eg, 67, Castle Street, Oxford Street. 


ABITZKY’S GREAT EXHIBI- 
TION WALTZES, 3s. ; Great Exhibition Galop, 2s. ; 
Emma Mazurka, 2s.; Homage to the British Nation, 
Herbstblumen, Berliner, Die Troubadour, Overland Waltzes, 
3s. each ; Charlotten Polka, 2s.; Californian Galop, 2s.; all 
by Labitzky. Also Lapirzky’s GREAT QUADRILLE OF ALL 
Nations, 4s.; ditto, Duets, 6s.; ditto, Orchestra, 8s.; ditto, 
Violin and Piano, 4s. Postage free. 
R. Cocks anp Co., New Burlington Street, Publishers to 
the Queen. 
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THE LITERARY GAZETTE, AND 





In 4to, beautifully bound, 21s.; coloured Plates, 42s. 
HE COURT ALBUM FOR 1851: 


A Series of Fourteen Portraits of Noble and Aristo- 
cratic Ladies, engraved by the most eminent Artists, from 
Drawings by Joun Hayter; with Biographical and Histo- 
rical Memoirs. 

“A more complete array of loveliness cannot well be 
imagined than the Fourteen Portraits which this volume 
contains,” —Odserver. 


Davin Bove, Fleet Street. 





COMPANION VOLUME TO ‘‘ THE BIBLE 
GALLERY.” 
In Imperial 8vo, handsomely bound, price 31s. 6d. 
UR SAVIOUR with PROPHETS 
and APOSTLES. Eighteen highly-finished Engrav- 


ings from Original Drawings, with Biographical Sketches 
by Eminent Divines, 


Davip Bocve, Fleet Street. 





HEATH’S KEEPSAKE. 
Now ready, elegantly bound, 21s.—-TnE 


EEPSAKE for 1851. Edited by Miss 

Power (Lady Blessington’s neice). With Contribu- 

tions by Sir E. Bulwer Lytton, Alfred Tennyson, W. M. 

Thackeray, Walter Savage Landor, Barry Cornwall, and 

other popular writers; and Twelve Engravings by the first 
artists. 

“ The beauty of the Illustrations is such as renders them 
highly creditable to both artist and engraver, and the 
volume is in every respect a rich specimen of decorative 
art.”—Morning Post. 


Davip Booavg, Fleet Street. 





On Monday next, in a rich and novel binding, royal 8vo, 25s. 
CHRISTMAS with the POETS: 
A COLLECTION OF 
SONGS, CAROLS, AND DESCRIPTIVE VERSES RELATING 
TO THE FESTIVAL OF CHRISTMAS ; 


With Introductory Observations explanatory of Obsolete 
Rites and Customs. Illustrated with upwards of Fifty 
highly-finished Wood Engravings, from Designs by Birket 
Foster, and printed in several tints, and with Gold Borders, 
Initial Letters, and other ornaments. 


Davin Boscvg, Fleet Street. 





In a few days, 8vo, with Portrait, 14s. 
HE LIFE OF THOMAS KEN, 
Bishop of Bath and Wells. By A LAYMAN. 
WIitiiaM Pickertna, 177, Piccadilly. 





This day, One thick Volume, feap. 8vo, 8s. 6d. 


ASTBURY.—A Tale. By Anna 
Hagartet Devry, Authoress of “Friends and Fortune,” 
a Tale; and “ Annesley,” and other Poems. 


Wrtr1aM Pickenrtna, 177, Piccadilly. 





In a few days, a New Edition, Two Vols., feap. 8vo, 12s. 
J ‘RIENDS IN COUNCIL; A Series 
of Readings, and Discourse thereon. 

Also, by the same Author, 

ESSAYS WRITTEN IN THE INTERVALS 
OF BUSINESS. Fourth Edition, feap. 8vo, 5s. 


THE CLAIMS OF LABOUR. An Essay on 
the Duties of the Employers to the Employed. Feap 8vo. 
Second Edition, with additional Essay, 6s. 

THE CONQUERORS OF THE NEW WORLD 
AND THEIR BONDSMEN, being a Narrative of the prin- 
cipal Events which led to Negro Slavery in the West Indies 
and America. Vol. I., post 8vo, 6s. 


Witt1am Pickerina, 177, Piccadilly. 





This day, fcap. 8vo, 4s. 
G TORIES that MIGHT BE TRUE. 
—POEMS. By Dora GREENWELL. 
Also, by the same Authoress, 


THE DREAM OF A POET’S YOUTH; and 
OTHER POEMS. Fcap. 8vo, 5s, 


Wut1am Pickerine, 177, Piccadilly. 


R. RICHARDSON’S ETYMOLO- 
GICAL DICTIONARIES OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. In Two Volumes 4to, Second Edition, 
reduced to 47. 4s. ABRIDGED, One thick Volume 8vo, Third 
Edition, reduced to 15s. 


W11am Pickenine, 177, Piccadilly, 








MRS, HEMANS’ WORKS. 


I. 
HE POEMS OF FELICIA 
HEMANS. Complete in Six Pocket Volumes, 
beautifully printed, price 18s. in paper covers, or 24s. 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges. 


It. 

THE POEMS OF FELICIA HEMANS. With 
Illustrative Notes, a Selection of Contemporary Criticisms, 
and a Portrait of the Author, engraved by Finden, Com- 
plete in One Volume royal octavo, price One Guinea; 
uniform with the Poems of Wordsworth, Southey, &c. 


Ill. 

MRS. HEMANS’ SEPARATE WORKS, 
elegantly bound in cloth, gilt edges, price 4s.; or in paper 
covers, 3s. each; viz.:— 

RECORDS OF WOMAN, &c. 

FOREST SANCTUARY, &c. 

DRAMATIC WORKS AND TRANSLATIONS. 
TALES AND HISTORIC SCENES. 

MORAL AND RELIGIOUS POEMS. 

SONGS OF THE AFFECTIONS, 


Iv. 
A MEMOIR OF MRS. HEMANS. By her 


SisTER. Foolscap 8vo, portrait, cloth, 5s. 


WitiraM Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London. 
Sold by all Booksellers. 


ALISON’S HISTORY OF EUROPE. 








I 


A LIBRARY EDITION, handsomely printed 
on superfine paper, in Demy Octavo, to range with the 
Standard Editions of the English Historians, in 14 vols.; 
including a COPIOUS INDEX, and embellished with 
PORTRAITS. Price €10 10s. 


Tl. 


THE SEVENTH EDITION, in 20 Vols. Crown 
Octavo, with a COPIOUS INDEX, in cloth, price £6. 


it. 
ATLAS TO THE HISTORY OF EUROPE. 
By A. KEITH JOHNSTON, F.R.S.E. 
Author of the “‘ Physical Atlas,” and of the “ National 
Atlas.” A New Edition. 
In Crown Quarto, uniform with the >) £212 6 
Edition of Alison’s History, bound in cloth 
In Demy Quarto, to range with the “ Library ) 
Edition,” and Early Editions of Alison’s >» #3 3 0 
History in Demy Octavo, bound in cloth 





ESSAYS, 
POLITICAL, HISTORICAL, AND MISCELLANEOUS. 
BY ARCHIBALD ALISON, LL.D. 
In 3 Vols. Demy Octavo, uniform with the Library Edition 
of “ Alison’s Europe.” Price £2 5s. 
WituraM Briackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 
Orders received by all Booksellers. 





A NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION. 
Post 8vo, elegantly bound in gilt cloth, price 10s. 6d. 


NOW AND THEN. By Samvzt 
Warr, Esq., F.R.S. 
By the same Author, 
PASSAGES FROM THE DIARY OF A LATE 
PHYSICIAN. A New Edition. Two vols., 12s. 
TEN THOUSAND A YEAR. A New Edition. 


3 vols., 18s. 
Writi1am Biackwoop and Sons, Edinburgh and London. 





JOHNSTON’S PHYSICAL ATLAS. 


I. 
HE PHYSICAL ATLAS. A Series 


of Maps and Illustrations of the Geographical Dis- 
tribution of Natural Phenomena. By A. KeitH Joun- 
sTON, F.R.S.E., F.R.G.S., F.G.8., Geographer at Edinburgh 
to her Majesty. In imperial Folio, half-bound russia or 
morocco, price 102. 10s. 


1. 

THE PHYSICAL ATLAS, reduced from the 
Imperial Folio. For the use of Colleges, Academies, and 
Families. This Edition contains TWENTY-FIVE MAPS, 
including a PALZOONTOLOGICAL and GEOLOGICAL 
MAP of the BRITISH ISLANDS, with Descriptive 
LETTERPREss, and a veRY Copious INDEX. In Imperial 
Quarto, half-bound morocco, price 2/. 12s. 6d. 


Wittiam Biackwoop & Sons, Edinburgh and London, 





—— 
—— 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOKS, 


MR. THACKERAY’S CHRISTMAS BOOK, 


The KICKLEBURYS on the RHINg, 


A new Picture Book, Drawn and Written by 
Mr. M. A. TITMARsH. 


Price 5s, plain; 7s. 6d, coloured, 





A NEW FAIRY TALE, 
ILLUSTRATED BY MR. DOYLE. 
The KING of the GOLDEN RIVER; 
OR, THE BLACK BROTHERS. 
With Illustrations by Ricuarp Doyte, 





TABLE TALK. 
By LEIGH HUNT. 
One Volume. Crown 8vo, cloth gilt. Price 7s, 
London: Smiru, Exper, and Co., 65, Cornhill. 





On the Ist of January, Vol. I., price Is. 6d.’in fancy boards, 
(To be completed in Twelve Monthly Volumes), 


HARLES KNIGHT’S CABINET 
EDITION OF THE WORKS OF WILLIAM 
SHAKSPERE.— This new issue of Kwyicut’s Castyer 
SHAKsPERE is beautifully printed on fine paper, the Title. 
pages adorned by copies of the various Portraits of Shak. 
spere, and each*Play embellished by an elegant illustrative 
Engraving. 
London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner, 





On January Ist.—No. I., Price Threepence, 


(To be completed in 120 Numbers, each containing Twenty 
pages Demy quarto,) 


And in Thirty Monthly Parts, at One Shilling, 
HE PICTORIAL FAMILY BIBLE; 


Illustrated with above Eight Hundred Engravingson 
Wood; ‘comprising—the Great Events, from Pictures by 
celebrated Masters; the Prophets and Patriarchs, from the 
Frescoes of Michael Angelo; Scenes described in Holy 
Writ, from Original Drawings; Jewish Ceremonies and 
Costume, after Picart; Illustrative Evidence, from the 
Egyptian Monuments and Etruscan Tombs. With avariety 
of other subjects, from Coins, Medals, Inscriptions, and 
numerous Antiquities of the World. To which are added 
copious Original Notes. By Jonn Kirro, D.D. 

London: Wm. S. Orr and Co., Amen Corner. 





LIFE OF WICLIF, THE FATHER OF THE 
REFORMATION. 
In small 8vo, price 6s., (with a Portrait beautifully engraved 
by Dean,) the Sixth Thousand of 


HE LIFE OF WICLIF. By Cuartes 


Wess Le Bas, M.A., formerly Principal of the East 
India College, Haileybury, and Fellow of Trinity College, 
Cambridge. 


Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, (uniformly 
printed,) 
THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP CRANMER. 
(With Portraits of Cranmer and Ridley), Fourth Thousand, 
Two vols. 12s. 


THE LIFE OF BISHOP 


Portrait), Third Thousand. 6s. 


THE LIFE OF ARCHBISHOP LAUD. (With 
Portrait). Third Thousand. 6s. 


JEWEL, (With 





NEW VOLUME OF SERMONS BY ARCHDEACON 
BERENS. . 


In 12mo, price 4s, 6d. 


WENTY-THREE SHORT LEC- 
TURES on the CHURCH CATECHISM. By the 
Rev. Epwarp Berens, M.A., Archdeacon of Berks. 


Rivinerons, St. Paul’s Church Yard, and Waterloo Place; 
Of whom may be had, by the same Author, 
TWENTY-SIX VILLAGE SERMONS. 
Edition. 5s. 6d. 


Second 








On the Ist of January will be published, int vol. medium 
8vo, cloth, with Ten Coloured Plates, price 7s. 6d. 


r \g 
LEMENTARY ANATOMY AND 
_4 PHYSIOLOGY, for Schools and Private Instruc- 
tion. With Lessons on Diet, Intoxicating Drinks, To 
bacco, and Disease. By WiLt1aAM Lovet. 
Darton and Co., 58, Holborn Hill. 
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Price Threepence. 


THE LITERARY GAZETTE. 








On and after the Ist January, 1851, an important change will be made in the Price, Contents, and Conduct of 


Tae Lirerary GAZETTE. 


In accordance with the general demand for a sound critical review of New Puswications, at a price that comes 
within the reach of all well-informed classes, this old-c.iablished Journal will in future be devoted exclusively to 


LireraTurE, and sold at Threepence. It will not be reduced in size, but will continue a sheet of sixteen, and, 


when rendered necessary by Advertisements, of twenty-four, quarto pages. 


In 1817, when Tue Literary GaAzeTTE was established, it embraced the whole circle of Literature, Science, and 
Art, including Music and the Drama, and was sold at a Shilling. As readers and competition increased, the price was 
reduced to Ninepence, then to Fourpence. The spread of education and the desire of being informed of what is 
going on in the world of letters has so increased among those who were never contemplated as readers of a literary 
periodical, that the present alteration has been determined upon under a conviction that the additional number of 


readers will more than compensate for the difference in price. 


The same reasons which have led to a reduction in the price of Tue Litrrary Gazetre, have induced an 
alteration of its Contents. Literature, Science, Fine Arts, Music, and the Drama, can no longer be treated efficiently 
within the compass of a weekly Journal. Science and Art have each their separate Journals; and Music and the 
Drama are fully reported in the Newspapers. Instead of treating superficially of all these departments, the Conductors 
of Tae Lrrerary Gazette have resolved to devote their energies to one and the most comprehensive—LiTERATUuRE ; 
and that the public may be early informed of the character and contents of New Publications, it is intended to give brief 
no'ices OF ALL Works as they come out, returning to such of them for review as may seem eligible for the purpose. 

All New English Books of interest, and occasionally Foreign Works, will be entrusted for review to the first writers 
of the day, and no department of literature will be unrepresented. Books of Philosophy, Classics, History, Biography, 
Archeology, Travels, Poetry, Plays, Works of Fiction, &c., will be reviewed by the highest authorities on the respective 
subjects; and the progress of Natural and Physical Science will be ably shown in the reviews of Scientific Books and 


Memoirs. 





Tue Lirerary Gazette will be published every Saturpay Morytne at 5 A.M., in time for despatch by the Morning Mails, and 
re-issued in Monthly Parts. Subscribers remitting in advance (half-yearly, 8s. 8d.; or yearly, 17s. 4d.), may have their copies forwarded 
to their address in any part of the United Kingdom by Post. 


Tue Literary Gazette may be procured at Threepence of all Booksellers and Newsvendors in London, and of the principal 
Booksellers throughout the Country. 





Orders and Advertisements received by Messrs. REEVE and BENHAM, 5, Henrietta Street, Covent Garden, 
where, after the 1st January 1851, The Literary Gazette will be published. 
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THE LITERARY. GAZETTE, &c. 





NEW PUBLICATIONS 
AND BOOKS FOR PRESENTS. 


NEW CHRISTMAS BOOK, BY THE AUTHOR 
OF “MARY BARTON.” 


The Moorland Cottage. A Tale. By 
the Author of * Mary Barton.” With Illustrations by 
Eixket Foster. Fcap. 8vo, gilt edges, price 5s. 


Olive. A Novel. By the Author of “The 


Ocitvies.” 3 vols. post 8vo. 


The Alpha ; or, First Principle of the 
HUMAN MIND. A Philosophical Inquiry into the 
Nature of Truth. vo, cloth, 10s. 6d. 








The Florist and Garden Miscellany. 
Conducted under the superintendence of FE. Beck. The 
Volume for 1850 is now ready, price 13s, 6d. 





The Romance of the Peerage; or, 
CURIOSITIES of FAMILY HISTORY. By Gronce 
Littie Craik M.A. With Portraits. 4 vols. post 8vo, 
cloth, 2/. 2s. 


The Daughters of Erin; being a Selection 
of Sixteen Plates from “ Finden’s Beauties of Moore.”’ 
Elegantly bound and gilt, 21s. 


Tales of Woman’s Trials. By Mrs. S. C. 
Hatt. Embellished with Seventy Lllustrations on Wood, 
Large 8vo, elegantly bound, price 1/. 1s. 











A Book for a Corner; or, Selections 
in Prose and Verse from Authors best suited to that 
mode of enjoyment. With comments on each, and a 
general Introduction. By Leiah Hunt. With Eighty 
Illustrations. 2 vols. small 8vo, cloth, 12s. 


Fairy Tales from all Nations. By 
ANTHONY R. MonratBa. With Twenty-four Illustra- 
tions by Richard Doyle. Small 8vo, ornamental 
boards, 9s. 


The Holy Gospels. Embellished with a 
Series of beautiful Hlustrations by Ancient and Modern 
Masters. Each page surrounded by an elaborate 
Decorative Border, illustrative of the Text inclosed. 
A handsome small folio volume, elegantly bound in 
cloth, gilt top, 1/. lls. 6d. A large paper Edition is 
also published, 2/. 10s. cloth, gilt top. 


The Principles and Practice of Art; 
Treating of Beauty of Form, Imitation, Composition, 
Light and Shade, Effect and Colour. By J. D. Harp- 
ina, Author of “ Elementary Art,” &c. With nume- 
rous Illustrations, drawn and engraved by the Author. 
Imperial 4to, cloth, 32. 3s. 


Mark Wilton, the Merchant’s Clerk. 
A TALE. By the Rev. Coartes B. Tayter, Author of 
“Records of a Good Man’s Life,” &c. With Ilustra- 
tions. Smail 8vo, 9s. 














Pew Poems. 


The Poetical Works of Robert Brown- 
ING. In 2 thick vols. feap. 8vo, 16s. 





Christmas Eve and Easter Day 
POEM. By Rosert Brownine, Author 
celsus,” &c. &c. Feap. 8vo, cloth, price 6s. 


The Poetical Works of Elizabeth 
BARRETT BROWNING (MISS BARRETT.) Uni- 
form with the New Edition of Robert Browning's Poeti- 
cal Works. In 2 thick vols. feap. 8vo, 16s. 


. A 
“ Para- 








Poems. 
By WitttamM BENNETT. Fcap. 8vo, 6s. 





Poems. 
By Witu1am ALLINGHAM. Fcap. 8vo, 8s. 6d, 





Sermons in Sonnets. With a Text on 
the NEW YEAR, aud other POEMS. By Cuauncy 
Hare TOWNSHEND. (Ina few days.) Feap. 8vo. 





London: CHAPMAN fot Bass 193, Piccadilly, and 


MR. BENTLEY’S 


LIST OF NEW WORKS 
TO BE PUBLISHED IN DECEMBER. 





&. 
MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 
In 2 vols. 8vo, with Portraits, Map, &c. 
A YEAR ON THE 


PUNJAB FRONTIER IN 1848-49. 
By MAJOR HERBERT EDWARDES. 


Il. 
In post 8vo, price l4s. 
MEMOIRS OF THE OPERA 
IN ITALY, FRANCE, GERMANY, AND ENGLAND. 
A NEW EDITION OF THE MUSICAL DRAMA. 
By GEORGE HOGARTH, Esq. 

Secretary of the Philharmonic Society of London, and 
Honorary Member of the Philharmonic Society of Paris. 
Ir, 

In 2 vols. post 8vo, with Plates, 


THE GOLDEN HORN; 
OR, A VISIT TO CONSTANTINOPLE, 
THE CITIES OF ASIA MINOR, AND TOE MONUMENTS OF EGYPT. 
By A BARRISTER-AT-LAW. 


Iv. 
In post 8vo, 


THE BRIDAL AND THE BRIDLE; 


OR, A HONEYMOON IN THE EAST. 


v. 
NEW WORK, 


By the Author of “ England under the House of Hanover, 
illustrated by the Caricatures of the Day.” 


In 2 vols. 8vo, 


NARRATIVES OF MAGIC & SORCERY. 
By THOMAS WRIGHT, Esq., F.S.A., 
Author of “ England under the House of Hanover,” &c, 


VI. 
LIBRARY EDITION. 


PRESCOTT’S HISTORICAL WORKS. 
[Now ready. 
This Edition is beautifully printed in demy 8vo volumes, 
embellished with Portraits and other Illustrations, and 
handsomely bound. 


The HISTORY of the REIGN of FERDINAND and 

ISABELLA is comprised in 2 vols. 8vo, price 36s, 
The CONQUEST of MEXICO. 2 vols. 8vo. 32s, 
The CONQUEST of PERU. 2 vols. 8yo. 32s. 


vit. 
In post 8vo, 
NARRATIVE OF THE 


SECOND SIKH WAR IN 1848-49. 


WITH A DETAILED ACCOUNT OF THE VARIOUS ENGAGEMENTS. 


By A STAFF-OFFICER PRESENT. 


Vilt. 


In Monthly Volumes, Svo, (to be completed in 4 vols.) with 
Portraits, price 10s. 6d. each, neatly bound. 


NEW AND CHEAPER EDITION OF 
HORACE WALPOLE’S MEMOIRS 
OF THE 
REIGN OF KING GEORGE III. 
EDITED, 
By Sir DENIS LE MARCHANT, Barr. 


*," The First Volume will be published with the Maga- 
zines on the Ist of January. 
1x. 


New and cheaper Edition in post 8vo, 10s; 6d. 
ROBERT BELL’S 
WAYSIDE PICTURES 


IN FRANCE, BELGIUM, AND HOLLAND. 


RicuarD BentiEy, New Burlington Street. 





(Publisher in Ordinary to HerMajesty.) 


—— 


NEW WORKS. 


I. 

Mr. DENNISTOUN’S MEMOIRS of 
the DUKES of URBINO and their COURT (1440 to 1630,) 
With numerous Illustrations. 3 vols. 8vo, 42s. : 

[On Tuesday next, 


ir 
Sir JAMES MACKINTOSH’S MIs. 
CELLANEOUS WORKS. Complete in One Volume: 
with Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8vo, 21s. : 


(In a few days, 
It. 


VOYAGE of the “ PRINCE ALBERT 
in SEARCH of SIR JOHN FRANKLIN. By W. P 
Sxow, With Chart, and 4 coloured Plates. Post vo, 12s, 

[On Tuesday nezt, 


Iv. 
ROVINGS in the PACIFIC from 1837 
to 1849; with a GLANCE at CALIFORNIA. By a Mr. 
CHANT long resident at Tahiti. With 4 coloured Plates, 
2 vols. post 8vo. [Just ready, 


v. 

HUMBOLDT’S COSMOS. The autho. 
rised English Translation, by Colonel and Mrs. Saxine, of 
the Tuirgp and concluding VoLume. Post 8vo, and lémo, 

[Nearly ready, 


vi. 

Mrs. JOANNA BAILLIE’S POEMS. 
Now first collected, and complete in One Volume; with 
Portrait and Vignette. Square crown 8yo, 2Is.; morocco, 
42s, [In a few days. 


vil. 

Mr. A. A. WATTS’S LYRICS of the 
HEART; and other Poems. With 41 line Engravings. 
Square crown 8vo, 31s. 6d.; morocco, 45s.; Proofs, 63s. 

[Now ready. 


Vill. 

WINGED THOUGHTS. By Many 
Anne Bacon. With Illustrations of Birds in illuminated 
printing by Owen Jones. Imperial 8vo, 31s. 6d. 

(In a few days. 


Ix. 
SHADOWS and SUNSHINE: a Tale. 
By the Author of “Viola; or, ’Tis an old Tale and often 
Told.” Feap. 8vo. 6s. 


_ 
The EARTHLY RESTING PLACES 
of the JUST. By the Rev. Erskine Neate, M.A. Feap. 
8vo, with Wood Engravings. (Just ready, 


xt. 

POPE HILDEBRAND and the EX- 
COMMUNICATED EMPEROR;; or, Paprat AGGRESSION 
in the Eveventu Century. By the Rev. J. Sortain. 
Feap. 8vo. (Nearly ready. 


XIt. 
Mr. M‘CULLOCH’S GEOGRAPHICAL 
DICTIONARY. New Edition, improved; with Supple- 
ment. Vol. 1., with Four large Maps. 8vo, 3ls. 6d. 


XII. 

The VADE-MECUM of FLY-FISHING 
for TROUT. By G.P.R.Pcrman. New Edition, im- 
proved and enlarged; with Woodcuts. Ecap. 8vo, 6s. 

[On Tuesday next. 


The ELEMENTS of MECHANISM. 


By Tuomas Tarr, of Kneller Training College, Twicken- 
ham. 12mo, with Woodcuts. (On Tuesday nest. 


Xv. 

The PRINCIPLES of MECHANICAL 
PHILOSOPHY applied to PRACTICAL MECHANICS. 
By THomas Tate. 12mo, with Woodcuts. 2 did 

[Preparing for Publication. 


On the STRENGTH of MATERIALS. 
By Tuomas Tare, of Kneller Training College, Twicken- 
ham. 8vo, 5s. 6d. i 


Dr. LEONHARD SCHMITZ’S 
SCHOOL ABRIDGMENT of BISHOP THIRLWALL'S 
HISTORY of GREECE, 12mo, 7s. 6d. [Just ready. 


The Rev. G. R. GLEIG’S SECOND 


BOOK of HISTORY—The BRITISH COLONIES. 18mo. 
Price One Shilling. 


*,* The Second Work of Gleig's School Series. 





London: LonemAN, Brown, GREEN, #ND LONGMANS. 








London: Printed by Tuomas CHoaTE SAVILL, at . 
Printing-office, No. 4, Chandos Street, in the Parish ‘ 
Saint Paul, Covent Garden, in the County of Middlesex; 
and published by Wituiam Danret Geary, of No. 179, 
Albany Road, Camberwell, in the County of Surrey, 
the LITERARY GAZETTE OFFICE, No. 3, Tavistoc 
Street, Covent Garden.—Saturday, December 21, 1850. 











